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FOREWORD 


This compendium is the result of a conference on 
"Military Operations in an Urban Environment" 
cosponsored by the Patterson School of Diplomacy and 
I nternational Commerce in conjunction with the Kentucky 
Commission on Military Affairs, the U.S. Army War 
College, and the Association of the United States Army. At 
the time of the conference, the concept of homeland defense 
was emerging as an increasingly important mission for the 
U.S. military. Now this mission has catapulted to 
prominence with the attacks of September 11 and the 
appointment of a Director of Homeland Defense— a 
Cabinet-level position. 

The authors of the chapters examine the ongoing 
doctrinal thinking, draw historical comparisons, and 
discuss the thoughts of those attending the 
conference— experts from the military, government civilian 
agencies, academia, think tanks, and the defense 
industry— regarding unconventional warfare. Collectively, 
they providea comprehensive report on critical factors that 
the U .S. mi I itary soon may face. 

The Strategic Studies Institute commends this 
collection to all who share a concern about military 
operations in urban terrain. 


DOUGLAS C. LOVELACE, J R. 
Director 

Strategic Studies I nstitute 
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PREFACE 


Soldiers in Cities is required reading for military 
professionals and others interested in defense policy and 
issues. I n the past half-century, the classic military conflict of 
armies maneuvering in thefi eld has been replaced by conflicts 
that center on, rather than avoid, heavily populated areas. 
Modern military conflict more frequently is not just a fight to 
control vi 1 1 ages or cities, buta variation on thetimel ess wish to 
control populations and the hearts of nations. The hardware 
and mass orientation of theleveeen masseand industrial-age 
armies is being replaced by sophisticated terrorists, 
information warfare, and the politics of mass persuasion. This 
is reshaping the face of warfare. 

America's own military history demonstrates the soldier's 
dilemma in fighting among populations. The U.S. Army's 
experience is extensive but often forgotten. First called on to 
defend settlements against I ndian attacks, it later laid siege to 
or captured cities in Mexico and during the American Civil 
War. During World War II, the Army liberated or seized 
thousands of towns and hundreds of cities on the European 
conti nent. F i ghti ng i n or around vi 1 1 age haml ets or ci ti es was a 
frequent occurrence in Southeast Asia operations. Strangely, 
our doctrine and cultural focus have remained preoccupied 
with the classic "fight in the woods" or the seizure of high 
ground. Urban operations or operations among a foreign 
populace were always considered "possible" but were not 
formally incorporated into regular annual training for most 
combat units. That trend is ending. 

The required change has been a long time coming. During 
the 1970s the classic defense issues of the E uropean General 
Defense Plan became more and more affected by the "urban 
sprawl" that changed the face of Europe. As post-Cold War 
planners surveyed contingencies, it became apparent that the 
growing urbanization of man affected not just developed but 
also underdeveloped nations. True maneuver possibilities 
sought by our technology-rich Army remained only in deserts. 
Theemergingfuturewould bedifferent. The battlefield would 
most likely be a populated area. Modern military forces may 



fight sophisticated armies and air forces, but cities and 
populations will no longer be innocent bystanders. The 
complex terrain of urban centers will be critical in any modern 
operation, and their populations will become involved. 

Our national policy to promote, defend, and, if need be in 
some circumstances, install democracy demands a 
multitasked force that will provide stability and peace to 
populations in the battle area. As the armed forces become 
more involved in stability operations, and with the increasing 
likelihood that possible opponents will seek shelter in urban 
areas, it is imperative that our soldiers be skilled in a wide 
array of urban-centered operations ranging from forced entry 
to peacekeeping. As such, our armed forces must be expert in 
the tactics and techniques of urban operations throughout the 
spectrum of peace and war missions. 

Soldiers in Cities clearly delineates the problems facing 
modern armed forces entering an urban environment. That we 
will enter that environment during future contingencies is a 
given. That we are ready to adapt our techniques, technology, 
and trai n i ng to that day i s a deci si on we have al ready made i n 
the positive. 

The Association of thell nited States Army is proud tohave 
been a co-sponsor of the conference that produced this fine 
work and confi dentl y recommends it to defense professi onal s. 


General Gordon A. Sullivan 
U.S. Army (Retired) 
President 

Association of the U.S. Army 
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CHAPTER 1 


V\HYMOUTNOW? 

Michael C.Desch 

F or sieges are long and costly; assaults cf doubtful issue and risky; and 
oonspiradesareunreliable UheRainans]alsorealizedthat, iftheenenrr/s 
army was routed, the/ acquired a kingdom in a day; whereas, if the/ 
besieged an obstinateaty, it mi cfit take years to get it. 

NiccbloMachiavelli 
The Discourses, 11,32. 


Introduction. 

D espi te a m bi va I en ce a bout mi I i t a ry oper at i on s on u r ba n 
terrain (MOUT) among some senior military officers and 
high-level civilian policymakers, there is a growing 
recognition that urban operations will be an important 
mission for the U.S. military in the future . 1 One retired 
Army officer reminded his colleagues that 

oneway a another, we will go Deplcyments often will be unpredictable 
often surprising And we frequently will be unprepared for the mission, 
partly because cf the sudden force cf aroumstance but also because our 
mil itary isddtermi ned to beunprepared for missions it does not want, as if 
thelackcf preparedness mic^t pra/entour gd ng Wearel ikechi Idren who 
rduseto gdt dressed for school . 2 

Other articles in military professional journals such as 
Parameters and Military Ro/iew have cited the need for 
more realistic training and planning for urban warfare, 
poi nti ng to the experi ence of the Russi an army i n C hechnya 
and Task Force Ranger's fight in Somalia . 3 Outside critics 
have also chided the U.S. Army for having to play catch up 
in this area . 4 The armed forces' ability to fight in urban 
combat has a I so come u nder scr uti ny by the popu I ar press. A 
recent N ewsweek story noted that M ari nes are trai ni ng for 
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urban operations in abandoned buildings at Fort Ord, 
California. I n a story in the same issue covering the second 
bloody battle for the Chechen capital, a Defense 
Department official told a reporter, "I am not sosurewe'd do 
a lot better than the Russians." 5 

What explains the renaissance in interest in military 
operations in urban terrain (MOUT) within the American 
mi I i tary? The conventi onal wi sdom emphasi zes two factors. 
First, current world demographic trends suggest that 
increasinglythepopulation oftheworld will beurban.Thus, 
the I i kel i hood of any military operation being conducted in 
urban areas is also likely to increase. Second, a number of 
recent catastroph icfailuresinMOUT— the cost I y U . S . f i ght 
intheBakara market pi acein Mogudishu, Somalia, in 1993, 
and the Russian defeat in the first battle for Grozny, 
Chechnya, in 1994-95— have refocused attention on the 
challenges of MOUT operations in general. 

I agree that these two factors play an important role in 
renewed interest in MOUT within the U.S. military. I 
suggest, however, that there is another factor that is also 
prompting the U.S. military to think hard about MOUT. 
This factor is the dramatically different international and 
domestic security environment theU nited States faces now 
that theCold War isover.Therearethree particular aspects 
to this new security environment that make MOUT a 
relatively more important mission today for the U.S. 
mi I itary than it was i n the past. 6 

First, thefact of U.S. primacy— there is no single nation 
or even likely coalition of nations that can challenge the 
United States in conventional or nuclear combat— means 
that future challengers will seek to wage asymmetric 
warfare against us. As the following chapters will make 
clear, fighti ng i n urban areas has been, and wi 1 1 conti nueto 
be, a great equal i zer and wi 1 1 1 i kel y be one of the asymmetr i c 
strategies of choice for future U .S. adversaries. 

Second, with the end of the Cold War, the United States 
finds itself facing a host of potential situations which will 
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require it to conduct military operations other than war 
(MOOTW). These can include stability and support 
operations (SASO) such as humanitarian intervention and 
peacekeeping/peace enforcement as well as antiterrorist 
operations, narcotics interdiction, and noncombatant 
evacuation operations (NEO). Many of these MOOTW are 
likely to take place in urban areas. 

Finally, coincident with the end of the Cold War, the 
likelihood of U.S. military operations in the continental 
U nited States itself has also increased. To be sure, the U .S. 
military has always had important domestic missions such 
as disaster relief and support for civilian law enforcement 
during major social unrest. However, there is a growing 
concern among civilian policymakers that the threat of 
terrorism— especially involving weapons of mass effects 
(WME)— will require active component, reserve and 
National Guard support for civilian authorities in the case 
of a potential or actual WME event. Indeed, the new 
national strategy of Homeland Defense mandates an 
important role for the military in these areas. Most 
scenarios for a major natural disaster, widespread social 
unrest, or WME consequence management focus, in whole 
or in part, on urban areas. 

My bottom line is that, while demographic trends and 
recent failures explain part of the renewed interest in 
MOUT, the extremely complex international and domestic 
post-Cold War security environments arealsoan important 
factor in today's resurgence of interest in urban operations 
by al I branches of the U .S. mi I itary. 

MOUT and Demography . 

Asked why he continually robbed banks, Willy Sutton 
said, 'That's where the money is." One could answer the 
question of "why fight in cities?" with the equivalent 
answer: 'That's where the people are!" It is widely 
estimated that by the year 2010, nearly 75 percent of the 
world's population will be living in urban areas. 7 This 
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pattern of increasing global urbanization is a function of 
three dynamics: (1) "Natural increase" among urban 
dwellers; (2) increased migration into urban areas; and (3) 
the urbanization of rural areas. 8 In the developed world, 
urbanization rates are already at this level. 9 

While it istruethat people have been living in cities for 
nearly 5,000 years, current trends in urbanization 
represent two fundamental changes: (1) the proportion of 
thetotal population living in cities is unprecedented, and (2) 
thesize of these urban areas far exceeds anything ever seen 
i n the past. 10 As Kingsl ey Davi s observes, pri or to 1900 only 
one country— the United Kingdom— had a larger urban 
than rural population. Today, nearly the entire 
industrialized world does. Indeed, it was the Industrial 
Revolution that really brought about the Urban 
Revolution. 11 

Most demographers agree that we are seeing the peak 
levels of urbanization in the developed countries (DCs) 
today. Some, in fact, suggest that future technological and 
economic trends may result in some population 
"deconcentration" in the developed world. 12 However, few 
suggest that such deconcentration will lead to anything 
other than suburban sprawl. Trends among other regions 
vary somewhat, but the aggregate trend for less developed 
countries (LDCs) remains toward the same levels of 
urbanization astheDCs. Latin America andtheCaribbean, 
for example, are already there. Asia, in contrast, is likely to 
have some of the world's largest cities but will still have a 
larger rural population. Africa is also urbanizing at a 
significant rate, but much of that is occurring in small and 
mid-sized urban areas. 13 

While urbanization was a net benefit for the economic 
development of the developed countries, there are good 
reasons for thi nki ng that among L DCs thi s urban boom wi 1 1 
not contribute to economic development or political 
stability. The pace of urbanization in the LDCs is far 
exceedi ng that of the DCs. Another key difference between 
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DC and LDC urbanization is that for the former, economic 
growth drew people from rural areas, while for the latter, 
economic misery is driving people from rural to urban 
areas . 14 

Urbanization is both a geographical and a social 
phenomenon. U rbanization changesthe physical geography 
of an area by increasing the density of settlement and 
producing built-up areas of closely spaced buildings and 
tight networks of roads and rail lines. Urbanization also 
changes human beings socially, psychologically, and 
behavioral I y . 15 Urbanization is therefore a double-edged 
sword. On the one hand, at least in the developed world, 
urban areas have becomethe economic and political centers 
of most countries. The same is likely to be true among the 
LDCs. On the other hand, urbanization poses a number of 
serious problems for political leaders. These include 
untrammeled growth, overcrowding, pressures on urban 
services, the growth of slums and other poor areas, 
transportation bottle-necks, atomization of society, 
unemployment, racial and/or ethnic conflict, pollution, loss 
of agricultural areas, and increased adverse consequences 
of natural or man-made disasters . 16 The fact of increasing 
global urbanization, along with the many problems 
associated with it, have certainly focused much attention on 
MOUT. 

Recent MOUT Failures. 

In addition to the indisputable fact of the increasing 
urbanization of the planet, another important cause for 
renewed interest in MOUT isaseriesof high-profilefai lures 
in urban operations. To be sure, urban operations have 
traditionally been regarded by professionals as among the 
most difficult of military operations. As military officers 
who study urban warfare conclude, urban warfare 
multiplies the number of possible dimensions of combat, 
increases the density of terrain, disperses forces, reduces 
the distance between combatants and non combatants, 
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increases the demands for manpower, places a premium on 
low-technology warfare, increases the likelihood of 
casualties, complicates the military's rules of engagement, 
and challenges traditional indices of success and failure. 17 

For these and other reasons, very few militaries have 
been satisfied with their combat performance in urban 
areas. It is true that some MOUT operations such as in 
Panama have gone fairly smoothly. 18 However, other 
"successes" such as the French in Algeria in 1958 or the 
Russians in Grozny in 2000 do not really provide templates 
that the U .S. mi I itary woul d want to adopt. The F rench won 
theBattleof Algiersthrough ruthless violation of the rights 
of captured suspects and noncombatants. 19 The Russians 
succeeded in capturing Grozny with enormous casualties 
and only after literally depopulating and destroying it. 20 
The historical record, overall, suggests that MOUT 
operations are very hard to conduct successfully. 

Two recent events have reinforced this lesson. First, on 
October 3, 1993, an American Special Operations 
force— Task Force Ranger— found itself in a running street 
battle with thousands of Somali militiamen after an 
unsuccessful raidtocapturetwokey aids to Somali warlord 
Mohamed Farrah Aidid. In the ensuing street fighting in 
Mogudishu's Bakara market place, the United States lost 
19 soldiers killed, and nearly 90 wounded. While Somali 
losses were undoubtedly much higher, the outcome of this 
battle represented a major political defeat for the United 
States, spelling the beginning of the end of U.S. efforts to 
stabilize the situation in Somalia. 21 

Second, in December 1994, after failing to topple the 
anti-Russian regime in Chechnya through covert means, 
the Russians launched a major conventional effort to oust 
Djokar Dudayev, the renegade former Soviet Air Force 
officer who headed that separatist movement. While the 
Russians initially had some success driving the Chechens 
from the open areas of northern Chechnya, when they tried 
to drive armored forces to the center of Grozny in order to 
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capture the city's key administrative centers, the same 
tactics that seemed to have worked for them in Kabul in 
1979 and Baku in 1990 failed catastrophically. The 
Russians suffered thousands of casualties and were forced 
to withdraw. The U.S. debacle in Somalia and the Russian 
catastrophe i n Chechnya have I ed to much soul-searchi ng i n 
the U.S. military over MOUT. 

The New Security E nvi rcnment and MOUT . 

In addition to the demographic and operational 
incentives for thinking anew about MOUT, the post-Cold 
War security environment has also played an important 
role in sparking renewed interest in urban operations. As 
the following two sequential charts make clear, U.S. 
military thinking about MOUT has significantly 
accelerated si nee the end of the Cold War. 22 
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MOUT/UO DOCTRINE HISTORY 



Three particular aspects of this new security 
environment are key. 

MOUT as Asymmetric Warfare. First, the most salient 
characteristic of the post-Cold War world is the fact of U.S. 
primacy . 23 The United States won the Cold War and now 
stands alone as perhaps the most dominant global hegemon 
since ancient Rome. Ironically, while the United States 
faces few, if any, conventional military threats to its 
security, the very fact of its overwhelming military power 
will lead potential challengers to try to counter it 
asymmetrically. 24 Terrorism certainly offers one means of 
asymmetric warfare; forcing the United States to conduct 
operations on urban terrain represents another. In fact, the 
two may be employed together by future U.S. adversaries to 
try to negate U .S. preponderance. 

MOUT and MOOTW. Second, the period si ncethe end of 
theCold War has seen the emergence of a very complicated 
international security environment. Genocide, widespread 
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fami ne, and i ntractabl e pol i ti cal confl i ct have I ed the U n ited 
States to use its armed forces 39 times since 1990. Aside 
from the Gulf War, all of these were MOOTW. In contrast, 
over the 46 years of the Cold War, the United States 
conducted 48 military operations, many of which were 
traditional warfighting missions. 25 

Robert Kaplan's influential book, The Coming Anarchy, 
starkly captured for many the chaos and uncertai nty of this 
new international situation. 26 The Clinton administration 
confronted these new challenges by sending the American 
mi I i tary i nto confl i cts arou nd the gl obe. C I i nton's Secretary 
of State M adelei ne Al bright famously qui pped, "What's the 
point of having this superb military that you're always 
talking about if we can't use it?" 27 The end of the Cold War 
made possi bl ethi s greater I evel of M OOTW for two reasons. 
First, it provided opportunity: the end of the Cold War 
unleashed dozens of tribal and ethnic conflicts previously 
held in check by the two rival superpowers. Second, it 
removed a powerful incentivefor U .S. restraint: without the 
overarching Soviet threat, the U nited States was relatively 
freeto engage in such operations. Many oftheusestowhich 
the Clinton administration put the military involved 
operations other than war in urban areas from the villages 
of Bosnia and Kosovotothe streets of Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 

MOUT Homeland and Defense 28 Since the end of the 
Cold War, American defense officials have increasingly 
become concerned that nuclear, biological, chemical, and 
large conventional weapons(WM E)— once the strategic 
monopoly of the superpowers — have now become more 
widely available. Third World countries such as I ndia and 
Pakistan havethem. Many rogue nations such aslraq, Iran, 
and North Korea are making concentrated efforts to obtain 
or develop them. To make matters more complicated, there 
are also a handful of nonstate actors (foreign and domestic 
terrorist organizations like the World Trade Center 
bombers and rel igious cults like Aum Shinrikyo), as well as 
deranged individuals (e.g., Timothy McVeigh), who have 
demonstrated the ability to develop and employ WME to 
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commit acts of terror. Most of their targets have been, and 
will continue to be, in urban areas. 

One of the primary MOUT components of "Homeland 
Defense” will be the staffing and support of the 54 new 
National Guard WME Civil-Support Teams (CST). 29 Their 
mission is to offer "early assessment, initial detection, and 
technical advice tothe incident commander” during a WME 
event. CST personnel also help to identify and coordinate 
ot h er D epa rt men t of D efen se(DoD)unitneeds.TheseCSTs 
are composed of experts who have been highly trained in a 
variety of disciplines and functional areas. TheCSTsarethe 
first military responders, and their goal is to be able to 
respond i n 4 hours to the scene of a WM E event to support 
the civilian first responders (Federal Bureau of 
I nvesti gati on (F B I ), fi refi ghters, pol i ce, etc.). G i ven its rapi d 
response and assessment mi ssi on, the CSTs are desi gned to 
assist civilian incident commanders with the initial 
detection and assessment of the nature of the emergency. 
Theythen inform the local, state, and federal responseunits 
of their assessment; recommend what equipment is needed; 
and then facilitate deployment of state military units in 
support of civilian authorities. As with the other highly 
trained units of this nature, a CST can alsobeused as part of 
a federal response force to support National Military 
Strategy (N M S) requi rements. 

In sum, the changing international and domestic 
security environments have pushed MOUT operations into 
the forefront of U.S. military doctrine and planning. Future 
challengers are likely to try to force the United States to 
fight in urban areas as a means of equalizing U.S. 
preponderance; increasing numbers of MOOTW are also 
forcingtheU.S.militaryto con du ct t h ose sorts of oper at i on s 
in urban areas; and concerns about the vulnerability of 
urban areas i n theU nited States itself toa WM E event have 
led the U.S. military to think seriously about MOUT on 
American soil. 
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This Project. 

The Patterson School of Diplomacy and International 
Commerce— in conjunction with the Kentucky Commission 
on Military Affairs, the U.S. Army War College, and the 
Association of the U.S. Army— organized a national 
symposium on "Military Operations in an Urban 
Environment.” The symposium was held at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky, during the period September 14-17, 2000, in the 
heralded Patton Museum of Armor. 

The rationale for this symposium was that military 
operations in cities and other urban concentrations have 
become one of the hot issues for the American military in the 
next century. Already, the U.S. Army (at Fort Benning and 
Fort Knox), the U.S. M arine Corps, the J oint Staff, and the 
National Guard Bureau areworkingtoformulatedoctrines 
for how to operate in cities and other densely populated and 
bu i It-up areas. What makes thi s mi ssi on even more compl ex 
i s t h e gr owi n g r ea I i zat i on t h at su ch oper at i ons wi 1 1 n ot on I y 
involve combat but also humanitarian support and 
peacekeeping/enforcement operations. These operations 
may have to be undertaken simultaneously. Finally, the 
new national strategy of Homeland Defense gives the U .S. 
military a number of potential missions in cities and other 
urban areas within the United States itself. Much of this 
doctrinal thinking is still in progress and will benefit from 
historical comparisons and discussion of current thoughts 
by experts not only in the military but also in other civilian 
agencies of government, academia, think tanks, and the 
defense industry. 

The symposium focused on identifying the lessons of 
previous military operati ons— from combat to 
humanitarian operations— which will be of use to the U.S. 
military in the future in conducting operations in urban 
areas abroad and at home. It had three parts. 

Part 1 looked at current doctrinal thinking about 
operations in an urban environment of the U.S. Army, the 
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U.S. Marines, the National Guard, and the Joint Staff. 
Representatives of each delivered briefings based on the 
current state of doctrine in their respective services. These 
briefings are summarized in a separate Rapporteur's 
Report by Daniel Kostecka. 30 

Part 2 involved discussion of historical case studies 
chronicling the experiences of different militaries 
undertaking a wide variety of military operations in urban 
areas. Cases included, among others, German and Soviet 
operations in Stalingrad and Berlin during World War II 
(Gerhard Weinberg); U.S. operations in Hue during the 
Vietnam War (J ames Wirtz); British operations in Belfast 
since 1969 (David Pearson); Israeli operations in Beirut in 
1982 (Brigadier General Dov Tamari); U.S. Marine 
operations in Beirut in 1982 (Lieutenant General Bernard 
Trainor); U.S. Marine and National Guard operations in 
Los Angeles in 1992 (Major General James Delk); and 
Russian operations in Grozny in 1995 (Anatol Lieven). 
There were also three analyti cal presentati ons coveri ng (1) 
an urban political specialist's view of MOUT (MaxNieman); 
(2) new technologies and MOUT (Gerald Yonas and 
Ti mothy M oy); and (3) a general assessment of the bri efi ngs 
and cases (Barry Posen). Each of the memoranda 
commissioned for these cases assesses the effectiveness of 
military operations from a tactical and a doctrinal 
perspective. Each author also tells us what lessons we 
should draw from these cases for current U.S. doctrine and 
training. The objective is to frame the discussion of 
developing MOUT doctrine in the light of the lessons of the 
historical case studies and current technological and 
demographic developments. These memoranda form the 
bulk of this anthology. 

Part 3 of the conference was an orientation visit for 
conference participants to the new Mounted Urban Combat 
Training (MUCT) site at Fort Knox, Kentucky. The 
Zussman Village MUCT site is a state-of-the-art facility 
designed to train U.S. Army forces in all manner of urban 
environments. The site includes a wide variety of actual 
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buildings and other urban features including an extensive 
sewer system, a U.S. embassy building, a large school, 
houses, apartments, a gas station, and a railroad assembly 
yard. Operations in this training environment are made 
more realistic through a state-of-the-art special effects 
package based on technology utilized at Universal Studios 
in California. Zussman Village is a national resource for 
trai ni ng active, reserve, and ci vi I ian fi rst responders for the 
MOUT challenges they may face in the coming years both 
abroad and at home. 
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CHAPTER 2 


STALINGRAD AND BERLIN: 
FIGHTING IN URBAN TERRAIN 


Gerhard L. Weinberg 

From August 1942 into February 1943, German and 
Soviet forces fought for, in, and around Stalingrad; from 
February to early May 1945 they fought for, in, and around 
Berlin. One aspect of these battles is not likely to be 
repeated in any situation that the forces of the United 
States and its al I i es are I i kely to be i nvol ved in: thefactor of 
strategic choice. In the case of Stalingrad, the German 
attempt to seize the city (as opposed to the Red Army's 
retaking of whatever the Germans controlled) was the 
product of a deliberate choice. At both the political and 
military levels, the Germans had decided to try totakethe 
city by assault rather than to bypass it or seize it by 
surroundi ng it and then starvi ng it out. Thei r choice led to a 
grinding high-intensity urban fight causing immense 
casualties for both sides. 

In 1945, the political and military leadership of the 
Soviet Union made a similar choice about Berlin. Rather 
than bypass or envelop it with a subsequent siege from a 
r el at i vel y sh ort d i sta nee, t h ey ch ose todriveintothecity(in 
addition tosurrounding it). In this case, lengthy and bloody 
urban combat with high casualties for both sides also was 
the predictable result. This is not the place to examine the 
reasons for and the wisdom of the choices made by the 
Germans and the Soviets;the point needing to be made is 
that the United States and any allies it has are most 
unlikely to make such a choice in the future. If and when 
American forces are ever engaged in high-intensity urban 
warfare, it is almost certainly going to be because the 
political and military leadership see no other choice. 
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Certain features of the battles for Stalingrad and Berlin 
are, however, I i kel y to be equal I y character i sti c of any urban 
warfare in the foreseeable future, and it is to these that 
attention must be directed. In both cases, it is quite obvious 
that the conduct of operations rested on very smal I groups of 
fighting men. Squads, and even smaller groups, rarely led 
by an officer but more frequently by a noncommissioned 
officer or even an enlisted soldier, struggled for houses, 
rooms, cellars, and unidentifiable piles of rubble. Direction 
and control above the company level were extremely 
difficult and sometimes completely irrelevant. 
Furthermore, the intensity of combat, the unpredictability 
of developments, the multidimensional sources of danger, 
and the enormous difficulties of supply and relief all 
combi ned to make thi s ki nd of fi ghti ng terri bly drai ni ng on 
those in it. The war on the Eastern Front was certainly no 
form of vacation for either side when combat occurred i n the 
swamps and forests of the northern portion or the open 
terrain of the southern portion of the theater of operations, 
but all the evidence indicates that fighting in large heavily 
built-up urban areas was more draining and even more 
terrifying than the alternation of waiting, moving, and 
fighting on the broader expanses of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (USSR) in 1942-43 and inside Germany 
in 1945. 

The prospects for any mi I itary force engaged i n the sort 
of urban fighting that is recalled by the names of Stalingrad 
and Berlin will depend aboveall on thetrainingand morale 
of those individual soldiers engaged in it. There is here a 
basic shift in warfare that has a historical analogy only in 
the shift from cl ose-order fi ghti ng i n the 18th century to the 
open-order fighting of the 20th. As fighting shifts from the 
landscape to the cityscape, stamina, morale, leadership, 
and initiative move from the company to the squad and to 
smaller groups of fighters. 

The morale problem becomes critical. The soldiers not 
only have to know what they are fighting for or against and 
what their direction has to be, they must also see signs of 
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support in their lonely terror. It is here that the Germans 
and the Soviets received a mixed message about the role of 
air power. On the one hand, as the Western Allies 
discovered in Cassino, Caen, Aachen, and elsewhere, 
droppi ng lots of bombs has theeffect, among other thi ngs, of 
creating lovely rubble piles for the defenders to utilize for 
their positions. Subsequent bombing, as the Germans 
discovered in Stalingrad, makes the rubble bounce but has 
little practical effect on the course of the fighting. There is, 
however, another side to this. The presence of the German 
air force in strength over Stalingrad at repeated intervals 
during the early part of the fighting and into November, 
clearly had a significant effect on the morale of very stressed 
troops. Conversely, the abi I ity of the Red Ai r F orceto obtai n 
control of the skies over Stalingrad in December 1942 and 
J anuary 1943 not only had the practical effect of interfering 
with thealready hopelessly inadequate German air supply 
effort, but it also served to discourage the German and 
encourage the Red Army soldiers as they struggled in the 
ruined city. 

A somewhat similar scenario was enacted over Berlin in 
1945. There most of the bombing had been done by the 
Western A 1 1 i es as part of thei r general ai r offensi ve, not as a 
part of a ground assault on the city. The physical effect, of 
course, was essentially similar to that of the German 
bombi ng of Stal i ngrad: I ots of rubbl efor defenders to uti I ize. 
However, it was important that, for essentially the whole 
period of fighting for and in Berlin, the Red Air Force 
dominated theskiesoverthecity. Whilethisdid not prevent 
a few German planes from landing and taking off, utilizing 
wide streets rather than airfields, the morale impact 
appears to have been considerable. The Red Army soldiers 
knew that the planes they could hear overhead were 
"theirs,” while the German defenders were discouraged by 
the knowl edge that the noi se was made by the pi anes of the 
enemy and that they risked being machinegunned from the 
ai r as wel I as by the advanci ng Red Army. 
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Connecti ng the two themes of the key role of very smal I 
groups of fighters and morale under enormous stress is the 
critical role of forward artillery, which was dramatically 
illustrated in both urban battles. For the Germans in trying 
to move forward in Stalingrad and for the Red Army in 
moving to retake the city and later to take Berlin, it was 
absolutely essential to have self-propel led arti I lery— and to 
have it in large numbers. The Germans mainly utilized 
what they called the "Sturmgeschutz" or assault gun. This 
was essentially a 75mm, later 105mm, howitzer fitted ontoa 
Mark III medium tank instead of a standard turret. It was 
in many ways an ideal weapon for urban fighting since it 
was narrow enough tomovethrough the streets (a subject to 
betaken up subsequently), carried a weapon of substantial 
power, and could be moved in direct support of advancing 
soldiers in an urban area. Direct firefrom it was of obvious 
utility in the struggle from house to house, and its 
conspicuous presence gave German soldiers a real sense of 
having something of great practical effect on their side 
under trying ci rcumstances. 

The problem for the Germans was that they never had 
enough of these very useful weapons. This was not a matter 
of the usual cry for "more." The Germans had diverted and 
continued throughout World War II todivert vast resources 
to artillery projects that belong in the category of lunacy. 
The German army's investment of artillery resources in 
such projects as the "Dora" super heavy-super heavy, 
needing double sets of railway tracks and hundreds of men 
and having the capability of firing only a few dozen shells; 
theV-1 project; and the V-3 super cannon to shell London, 
all diverted resources in a constrained war economy away 
from practical weapons I ike the assault gun. 

The Red Army had a basically similar experience in 
urban fighting. Increasingly during the war they relied on 
self-propelled guns, and these were used especially 
effectively in the battle of Berlin. Both rocket and 
shell-firing self-propelled guns proved essential. In this 
connection, something has to be said about one aspect of the 
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films of German and of Soviet origin about World War II 
that are frequently shown. In these films, the horses are 
what might be called camera-shy; that is, they rarely 
appear. In general, this is a deliberately misleading 
technique designed to obscure from the viewer the fact that 
both armies relied overwhelmingly on horse transport in 
the war. Both armies relied quite literally on millions of 
horses. The absence of the horses from those scenes that 
deal with the fighting in Stalingrad and Berlin, however, is 
not a deception at all but reflects reality. The Red Army, in 
spiteof its infusion with vast numbers of American trucks, 
still depended heavily on horses in 1945, but these were 
hauling supplies, dragging ammunition and guns, and 
carrying soldiers and wounded behind the lines. In Berlin 
itself, the Red Army relied on its self-propelled guns and 
rocket launchers to provide direct and immediate support to 
the sol di ers dash i ng f rom houseto house and bl ock to bl ock. 

The enormous importance of self-propelled artillery 
providing direct fire support for troops in urban combat 
raises an important issue for both artillery and tanks, an 
i ssue to be di scussed presentl y. I f there i s even the si i ghtest 
interest in preserving anything of the urban environment 
itself for reconstruction when the fighting is over, the 
self-propelled artillery and the other armored fighting 
vehicles must be able to maneuver in a city's streets and 
alleys, including those that are fairly narrow. Here, 
ironically, theGermans had an advantage in World War II 
as a by-product of their prewar plans. They had anticipated 
a short and easy war against Czechoslovakia, a hard war 
against France and Britain, and a quick and easy war 
against the Soviet Union. They also expected an easy war 
against the United States, but one that required weapons 
systems to handle the distance to the United States and 
cope with the American navy. They therefore concentrated 
in their rearmament program in the early and mid-1930son 
weapons for the war in the West, and that meant relatively 
small and narrow tanks for the roads and cities of Western 
E urope. N o new weapons systems were thought needed for 
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the war against the Soviet Union (the Germans only 
initiated development of those after J une 1941), and 
therefore they turned to designing and producing the 
weapons systems for war against the U nited States in 1937, 
once the ones for the West were under way. 

With this as background, it will be easier to understand 
why the use of the Mark III tank chassis as a basis for the 
assault gun proved to be such an asset for the Germans once 
they became involved in high-intensity urban warfare. In 
any city in Europe (or elsewhere), a self-propelled gun on a 
low-profile, relatively narrow, medium tank is exactly what 
is needed for close and direct support for sorely-tried 
infantry. Furthermore, such a vehicle can be configured to 
carry a flamethrower or a bank of rockets. This point is not 
to ignore other forms of self-propelled artillery utilized by 
theGermansduringthewar— there were morethan a dozen 
types— but to cal I attention to a major issue that is likely to 
be considered important for U .S. forces in the future. When 
the Red Army moved i nto Berl i n i n 1945, on the other hand, 
concern about the future rebuilding of life in the captured 
city was certainly the last thing on their minds. In their 
view, self-propelled artillery and heavy tanks were rather 
wide and therefore crushed additional buildings, the 
Germans should have thought about that before attacking 
their dear Soviet friends. 

The issue of tank-infantry teams is closely related to the 
discussion of self-propelled artillery. Such operations are 
difficult and require careful training under any 
circumstances. I n a close urban environment, such combat 
procedures are even harder to carry out. Both the Germans 
and the Soviets on occasion tried to do this, the latter more 
frequentlythantheformer.Thecritical issue hereturns out 
to be that of communications. It is always difficult for 
infantry to coordinate with artillery and armor in combined 
arms fighting, but these difficulties are especially great in 
an urban environment This is one area where the 
technology avail able to both sides in World War II was not 
particularly useful and where post-war and current 
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technological development can be expected to provide some 
assistance. In the utilization of tanks in urban warfare, 
there is also a certain similarity to the morale impact of 
self-propelled artillery. It certainly proved encouraging for 
the sol di ers tryi ng to move forward to see thei r si de's tanks 
helping them and, in the Soviet case, often carrying them 
i nto battl e. 1 1 goes without sayi ng that the tanks provi dean 
additional form of self-propelled artillery, but their use in 
thefighting in Stalingrad and Berlin raised communication 
problems that were not easily solved with the technology of 
the time. 

Oneof the most difficult combat environments that both 
German and Soviet soldiers encountered in Stalingrad and 
Berlin was the sewer system. I n both cities, as in most large 
urban areas, there was an extensive system of underground 
sewers as well as utility tunnels. I n addition, Berlin had a 
very extensive system of underground tunnels for urban 
mass transit and rai I ways. F ighti ng underground general ly 
proved even more harrowing than fighting in the streets 
and buildings. Furthermore, the sewers in particular 
offered opportunities, on theonehand, for trapped groups of 
soldiers toescapetotheir own lines, and, on theother hand, 
for inserting soldiers behind what appeared to be the 
enemy's front lines. Oneof the reasons that urban fighting 
turned out both to be very costly i n casualti es and to requi re 
afar larger commitment of troopsthan had been antici pated 
was the extra di mensi on that the su bterranean combat zone 
provided. This issue is closely related to another one that 
has to be exami ned next. 

Urban combat requires maps. Obviously maps are 
needed for open-field fighting, but the urban environment 
carries with itsomespecial mapping issues. There is at least 
some evi denceto suggest that the Red Army was si mply not 
prepared for the very extensive bodies of water present in 
greater Berlin. This was hardly a novel feature of the city; 
the lakes, ponds, and streams had been therefor a longtime. 
The point is that effective execution of any warfare in an 
urban area depends on accurate maps, to include depiction 
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of bodies of surface water as wel I as underground tunnels of 
all sorts. Here is a possible task for technological advances: 
to what extent can satellite imagery provide subterranean 
sensing? 

The Germans had for years sent special reconnaissance 
planes, the squadron named after its leader, Theodor 
Rowehl, over portions of the Soviet Union, and such 
activities were, of course, continued by the Germans to the 
extent of their capacity after J une 1941. But there were 
major limitations to their range, frequency, and technical 
capabilities. However good some of the products of this 
aerial photography actually were— and whatever benefits 
the U nited States derived from capturing much of it at the 
end of World War 1 1— the imaging technology of the time 
gave few clues to underground sewers, utility tunnels, etc. 
Here was an additional difficulty for the Germans and 
potential h el p for the Red Army i n its defense of Stal i ngrad. 
The situation was to some extent reversed when the Soviets 
advanced into Berlin. 

One of the most conspicuous features of the fighting in 
Stalingrad and Berlin was the high level of casualties on 
both sides. Even if the enormous forces engaged on both 
sides in those battles may never be seen in high-intensity 
urban battles again, the large numbers of killed and 
wounded underline the basic fact that such conflict is 
extremely lethal. Unfortunately, there are not even 
remotel y rel i a bl e f i gu res ava i I abl e for G er man casu a 1 1 i es i n 
the actual fighting in the two battles. (The best German 
study, Stalingrad by Manfred Kehrig [Stuttgart, 1974], 
does not provide any summary figures for German 
casualti es.) Also, questions can be raised about theaccuracy 
of the Soviet losses as tabu I ated in Krivosheev's book, Soviet 
Casualties and Combat Losses in the Twentieth Century 
(London, 1997), but the figures provided there, rounded off 
here, can be accepted as the baseline mini mums. For the 
defensive phase of the Stal ingrad battle, he shows 324,000 
dead or irrecoverably lost, and 320,000 wounded and sick, 
producing an average of 5,100 casualties per day. For the 
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Soviet Stalingrad offensive, he shows 155,000 dead or lost 
and 330,000 wounded and sick, for an average of 6,400 per 
day, though many of these casualties were incurred in the 
breakthrough operations north and south of thecity, not in 
the city itself. For the Berlin operation, which Krivosheev 
I i mits to the phase from Apri I 16 to M ay 8, 1945, he shows 
78,000 dead or lost and 274,000 wounded and sick, for an 
average of 15,300 per day. It will be evident to anyone 
familiar with the losses suffered by the United States in 
World War II that these 1,481,000 casualties are 
substantially more numerous than the 1,100,000 American 
losses in the entire war in all theaters combined. Moreover, 
there i s no reason to bel i evethat German casual ti es i n these 
battles were below a million. The percentage of casualties 
among the units engaged was by a 1 1 accounts substantial I y 
higher than it wasfor both sides in other operations of equal 
duration but outside urban areas. 

Fighting in cities, furthermore, proved enormously 
costly for both sides in terms of supplies. There do not 
appear to beany serious studies of this subject, but all the 
evidence suggests an unmistakable pattern: the 
expenditure of ammunition of all sorts, the loss of 
equipment of all kinds, and the wearing out of whatever 
equipment is deployed tend to be at a consistently more 
rapid rate in urban fighting than in other terrain. It is 
certainly true that artillery barrages before conventional 
offensi ve thrusts i n var i abl y consu med enormous quanti ti es 
of ammunition in a short period of time. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the battles at Stalingrad and Berlin was 
the unremitting nature of the very high levels of required 
firing throughout and theterrible handicap imposed on any 
units not adequately supplied with ammunition. 

An issue certain to be of major importancein anyfuture 
urban conflict is that of collateral material damage and 
civilian casualties. The Germans were not the least bit 
i nterested i n these matters. M aj or Sovi et ci ti es, accordi ng to 
German planning, were to be level led in any case, and from 
30 to 40 million people were to be starved to death. In the 
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context of such planning, most of it predating the invasion, 
the more ci vi I i ans ki 1 1 ed and the more physi cal destructi on 
accompl i shed, the better i n the eyes of those at the top. Th i s 
is not to suggest that German soldiers intentionally killed 
civilians in the fighting just to kill them; it is to point out 
that this was simply not an issue for them. Similarly, the 
Red Army was not particularly interested in or concerned 
about civilian casualties. The assumption of the Soviet 
leadership that after the war there would bea Germany or 
part of Germany refashioned on the Soviet model meant 
that there was no special interest in killing as many 
German civilians as possible, but there was on the other 
hand no particular concern about holding down civilian 
casualties. That they were not even higher in Berlin was 
due to the evacuation of large numbers of people, especially 
children, beforehand, a measure undertaken primarily in 
order toescapethe bombing campaign of theWestern Allies. 

In the future, this conundrum will confront the United 
States and any allies fighting alongside American forces. 
The corresponding post facto debates in the United States 
about the fire bombing of enemy cities will in the future 
come a few days, not years, after the fighting, and may very 
well begin even while the fighting is actually still going on. 
What at no time concerned the Germans or the Soviets is 
quite likely to become a major issue for the United States. 
The likelihood that anyone in the future will develop aerial 
bombs, infantry rounds, or artillery projectiles that 
distinguish between combatants and noncombatants is, in 
this writer's opinion, very small. 

Whilecertain problems of urban warfare may well lend 
themselves to technological remedies or at least some 
amelioration, the experience of Stalingrad and Berlin also 
poi nts up the great danger of succumbi ng to the temptati on 
of technology when it comes to the area of command and 
control. Here the evidence currently available is far better 
for the German side than the Soviet. Almost all 
higher-ranking German officers in World War II had 
partici pated i n World War I . The dramati c i mprovements i n 
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technical means of communication— radio, teleprinter, 
telephones with scramblers, etc. — in the interwar years 
suggested to most higher German commanders that battle 
could now be control led from a distance. Corps, army, army 
group, and even general headquarters in East Prussia all 
too often imagined that control over military operations at 
the tactical level could be exercised from afar with the new 
means of communication. This proved to be a seriously 
mistaken view. I n urban warfare, both theGermans and the 
Red Army discovered, at times to their grief, the illusory 
nature of the idea that street fighting could be controlled 
and di rected from a substantial distance. General di rections 
can certainly be given by division and higher headquarters, 
but once battle is engaged, it turned out that no one above 
the battalion level— and sometimes not even there— could 
issue useful directives. 

The current and future development of science-based 
solutions is quite likely to heighten the temptation of 
technologists in this regard. Those looking at computer 
screens with all sorts of technologically gathered and 
collated details could easily imagine themselves in a 
position tocontrol events from a distance. But the reality on 
theground— and under it— is likely to makesuch attempts 
uselessand possiblyeven harmful. Moving from onefloor of 
a building to another is not readily subject to control from 
afar. The urban environment, as both the Germans and the 
Soviets discovered, is certainly one where technological 
devel opments hel ped them, but the trai ni ng and experi ence 
of the individuals in combat proved decisive. Technological 
advances will certainly assist forces in the fighting itself, 
butthey arenot likely tomakeit much easier to control that 
fighting from a distance in space or rank. 

The reality of fighting in a large city istoa considerable 
extent visible in two commercial cinemas. The section on 
street fighting in Stalingrad in the German movie by that 
name appears to be reasonably close to what it must have 
been like even if the last third of the film is nonsensical. 
Similarly, the footage of the fighting in Berlin in theSoviet 
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movie, Battleof Berlin, provides a good introduction towhat 
that must have been like, even if much of the rest ofthefilm 
issimilarly on thesilly side. What onecan seein both isthe 
extent to which such fighting makes incredibly stressful 
demands on the participants and requires enormous 
courage honed by training and experience. 
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CHAPTER 3 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN URBAN 
ENVIRONMENTS: 

THE CASE OF LEBANON, 1982 

DcvTamari 

INTRODUCTION: THE 'NEWV\ARS" 

Any discussion of military operations in urban 
environments necessitates preliminary clarifications and 
distinctions regarding wars of the present era. There is no 
poi nt i n travel i ng back i n ti metothe city of Suez i n 1973. We 
should instead examine military operations in urban 
environments in the context of wars that differ from 
anything we have encountered in the past. The 
phenomenon of urban operations should be reviewed 
through a description, however generalized, of today's 
wars— and possibly future wars as well. These would 
include the wars that have taken place after the Vietnam 
War such as the October War of 1973 and the Gulf War of 
1991. Moreover, it is appropriateto begin with thestrategic 
and operational aspects rather than the tactical. 

Some people refer to the post-Vietnam wars as 
"low-intensity" as opposed to "high-intensity." Another 
distinction regarding recent wars around the globe is that 
they are often referred to as "asymmetrical wars." In my 
view, neither characterization is satisfactory, as they lean 
toward a quantitative approach. I would, therefore, I ike to 
propose additional desti notions that lean more toward the 
qualitative dimensions, as outlined below. 

• War is not an armed conflict of a state against a state, 
but a confl ict where a state such as the U nited States, I srael, 
or some other country confronts the regi me of another state, 
an opposing leader, the ruling faction, or a secessionist 
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faction. The conflict is characterized by involvement and 
intervention in a civil war taking pi ace in a remote country. 
According to this definition, the primary characteristic of 
theconflict isthat it is not a war in which theother country 
is engaged as a whole. Rather, it involves only a partial 
element out of the total entity known as a state and its 
society. Consequently, a war effort must avoid engaging 
anyone and anything other than the specific opponent. 

• The strength— or magnitude— of the intervention is 
determined, to a considerable extent, by the challenge 
presented by the opponent. Thi s chal I enge may be regarded 
as a threat to world peace, to regional order, or to the 
stability of a country that has become the scene of 
oppression, bloodshed, or a risk to neighboring countries. 

• The magnitude and "quality" of the threat are not 
determined solely by the direct damage it inflicts, but also 
according to such qualitative criteria as humanitarian 
norms, human rights, the basic negation of and struggle 
agai nst dictatorial regi mes, etc. These criteri a are normal I y 
the outcome of Western political and social culture. One 
cannot ignore the view maintaining that the norms and 
criteria associated with intervention are subject to 
"dictatorship by democracy," namely, that "the social order 
right for me should be right for you as well." The term 
"stability" also derives from the Western political/social 
order. Itisdoubtful whether this term is relevant totherest 
of the world, where many societies still possess nomadic 
cultural norms and are constantly and inherently on the 
move, though not necessarily in the physical sense. 

• Yet another characteristic of the "new wars" is the lack 
of clarity as tothe question of who the aggressor isand who 
the victim really is. It is unci ear— attheoutset of such a war 
as wel I as du r i ng the f i ghti ng— who the "good guys" and the 
"bad guys" are. When one country's forces cross the borders 
of another country and invade its territory, then shoot, 
bombard, shell, and demolish its citiesand villages, leaving 
behind mass destruction— even when this is done in the 
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name of allegedly good and noble causes— the aggressor 
may easi I y become, or appear to be, the vi cti m. I n thi s state 
of ambiguity, the "swing effect" takes place: yesterday's 
oppressed become, through our help, tomorrow's 
oppressors. 

• Such wars inevitably raisethequestion of the extent of 
the military involvement one is willing to engage in. This 
question was inconceivable during both world wars, or even 
during the Korean War, the Vietnam War, and past Middle 
Eastern wars. Today, it is no longer our wish to drag the 
entirenation intoa war, and weknowin advancethat public 
opinion at home will determine to a considerable extent the 
magnitude and scope of our intervention. Moreover, public 
opinion must be massaged in advance to support the 
intervention. This kind of support must not be taken for 
granted. For this reason, we seek external support in the 
form of coalitions with friendly countries, United Nations 
backing, and international legitimacy. 

• Interventions by superpowers or major countries in 
conflicts that do not threaten them directly do not 
necessarily make that determination based on the 
geographi cal remoteness of the confl i ct, but al so consi der its 
cultural and mental remoteness. Bloody wars and atrocities 
in Africa or a bloodbath in Indonesia are not particularly 
interesting for the countries of North America or Europe. 
The prevalent approach is to allow these wars to "burn 
themselves out." 

• In the context of the "new wars," achieving a military 
(operati onal ) deci si on i n the styl e of Worl d War I and Worl d 
War 1 1 , or even in the manner of the regional wars that took 
pi ace as I ate as the 1970s, i s very rare i ndeed. As these wars 
are not conflicts between similar entities, such as state 
against state, a new political order should be established at 
the end of the war— and this is extremely hard to 
accomplish. Consequently, an ongoing presence in the 
theater of operations is required as contributory to the 
gradual settlement of conflict. Examples aretheU.S. aerial 
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presence over I raq, the Israeli presencein Lebanon between 
1982 and 2000, and the presence of peacekeeping forces and 
similar elements. 

• Various types of combat elements are normally 
involved in the "new wars." These may range from regular 
military organizations, through paramilitary and 
subversive groups that employ evasive terrorism and 
guerrilla tactics, to armed civilians, who are almost 
impossible to distinguish from the innocent civilian 
population. 

THE URBAN ENVIRONMENT IN THE 'NEWVWRS" 

I n the context of the "new wars," the urban envi ronment 
attains a crucial degree of importance for a number of 
excellent reasons. 

• If the opponent does not consist of a "whole" 
country— the leader/leadership, the regime, the military, 
andtheentire soci ety— t h en a n ent i ty t h at cou I d be a pa rt of 
the regi me, or even an adversary of that regi me, wi 1 1 haveto 
be confronted. As far as the adversary entity is concerned, 
the most convenient environment will be an urban one. A 
central regime, or its adversary entity, will find excellent 
camouflageand shelter in an urban envi ronment behind the 
civilian population, where it is very difficult to distinguish 
who is who, and where spotting and identifying legitimate 
combat targets are practically impossible. 

• The urban environment is likely to attract the 
attention of the international community, since the use of 
force there could damage or destroy cultural assets and 
historic landmarks and inflict casualties on the innocent. In 
such an eventuality, the aggressor will emerge as the 
victim. 

• It is very convenient for the political and military 
I eadersh i p to h i de i n a bi g ci ty and operatefreel y there, even 
if the city is encircled or occupied by opposing forces. 
Unrestricted and indiscriminate use of firepower of all 
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types, as was the norm in past wars, would be inconceivable 
in such cases. 

Forthepurposeofthischapter, I have reviewed the state 
of knowledge regarding urban operations in the Israel 
Defense Force (IDF) in connection with the series of wars 
between Israel and her Arab neighbors between 1948 and 
1982. From this review, it became clear that almost the 
enti rewritten records of the experience focus on thetactical 
field of knowledge. Almost nothing is available regarding 
operations or strategy. 

For this reason, I have chosen the campaign conducted 
bythel DF in Lebanon in 1982 asa vehiclefordiscussingthe 
operational and strategic aspects of military operations in 
urban environments. 

Operational Objectives Formulated by the Government in 
1981-1982. 

For more than a year in the early 1980s, the Israeli 
government, or morespecificallytheminister ofdefenseand 
pri me mi n i ster, sought ways to change the exi sti ng order i n 
L eba n on . I n t h ei r vi ew, t h at or der h ad a 1 1 owed thePalestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) and its armed branches to 
maintain in Lebanon a "statewithin a state" which enjoyed 
a relatively safe base of operations as well as political and 
mi I itary freedom to operate agai nst I srael . F or thi s reason, 
the Israeli leaders strove to establish a new order in 
Lebanon by means of a military operation. 

The minister of defense outlined the new order to the 
IDF general staff using terminology derived from the realm 
of military concepts that was familiar to all. The objectives 
were as follows: 

• To annihilate the PLO fighters, or terrorists, as he 
referred to them, and destroy the infrastructure of the 
terrorist organizations. 
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• To distance these fighters from the Israel-Lebanon 
border to a range that would deny them the option of 
threatening Israeli settlements with the arti Mery available 
to them. 

• To establish a "new political order” in Lebanon, where 
the Maronite Christians, one of the many factions making 
up the heterogeneous mosaic of the Lebanese population, 
would become the dominant element in the Lebanese 
regime, provide the new president, and man all key 
positions in the Lebanese government and military. The 
new order necessitated an actual presence at the 
government centers in the capital, Beirut (this was never 
explicitely stated, but implied quite clearly). 

• To accomplish the above objectives by launching a 
quick, deci si ve mi I i tary operat i on that was to I ast on I y a few 
days.Tothat end, massive force was to be employed, soasto 
ensure that the outcome of the operation would be decided 
as quickly as possible. This was because the minister of 
defense was rather apprehensive about international 
intervention that would enforce a premature cease-fire 
beforethe obj ecti ves outl i ned above cou I d be accompl i shed. 

• To remain inside the Lebanese territory captured 
duringtheoperation,soastoenabletheMaroniteChristian 
faction to assume control over the government and power 
centers of Lebanon. This was a matter of some controversy: 
Israeli Prime Minister Menachem Begin thought that a 
lengthy stay in Lebanon would not be necessary, whilethe 
minister of defense believed that the IDF would have to 
remain therefor several months, perhaps even longer. 

The presence of the I DF in Lebanon would enforce the 
cessation of the struggle among the political, ethnic, and 
religious factions in that country (a struggle that had 
deteriorated into severe violence fairly often), thereby 
i mpl ementi ng the new order th rough the domi nati on of the 
Maronite Christian faction. 
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Theentire operation wastoinvolvea minimum number 
of casualties on the Israeli side. 

The Concepts Used by the IDF to Interpret and Understand the 
Reality in Lebanon and the Operation Assigied to Them 

Since the operation in Lebanon (which subsequently 
evolved into a campaign) had been deliberated in the I DF 
(the General Headquarters [GHQ], Northern Command, 
and the field formations) for more than a year, it is possible 
to follow the development of the concepts used bythelDF to 
interpret, understand, and plan this action. It should be 
noted that intensive discussions regarding the war in 
Lebanon had taken place i n thecabi net. Thechi ef of the I DF 
general staff and the senior GHQ officers appeared before 
these forums and participated in the discussions. 
Discussions were also conducted among the minister of 
defense, the GHQ, the commanders of the servi ce branches, 
and the divisions assigned to take part in the operation. 
This was the first time in Israeli history that such intensive 
discussions and deliberations had been undertaken in 
preparation for a war. The conclusions were as follows: 

• It was understood that the actual implementation of 
the objectives formulated by the minister of defense and 
prime minister would require the I DF to enter the urban 
centers of Lebanon, because this was where most of the 
Palestinian fighters, as well as the centers of the Lebanese 
government, were concentrated. This was a radical 
departure from the combat doctrine for urban 
environments— cities or major towns— as it had been 
formulated following the Yom Kippur War of 1973. Until 
then, the guidelines for such operations had been, in 
general, based on two fundamental principles learned from 
bitter experience in the town of Suez close to the end of the 
Y om K i ppu r War. F i rst, enter i ng ci ti es shou I d be avoi ded, as 
this offered no benefits whatsoever. Thus cities and 
population centers should be bypassed. Second, in a total, 
high-intensity war, the ultimate operational decision may 
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requirethatthel DF advance to an area located very close to 
an Arab capital and "threaten it," as outlined in the 
operational plans and mission orders. The concept of 
"threatening" an Arab capital had never been fully 
el uci dated. 1 1 was very cl ear how toadvancetothe vi ci nity of 
such capitals as Damascus, Amman, or Beirut, but how 
were they to be threatened? Were they to be engaged with 
artillery fire? Should they be attacked from the air? Why 
should an Arab government and her military be 
overpowered by such a threat? These and other such 
matters remained obscure. Prior to the war in Lebanon, 
which had been intended to establish a new political order 
in that country, the IDF was familiar with the concept of 
"threatening Beirut, "and plans were prepared accordingly. 

• There were 20,000 Palestinian combatants in 
Lebanon. They wereequipped with approxi mately 100T-34 
tanks, 100 artillery tubes of various types, and 60 
rocket-launcher trucks as well as infantry weapons in 
quantities three times larger that anything the armed 
branches of the PLO could utilize or operate. They were 
organized into territorial commands, brigades, and 
battalions with military command posts, communications, 
and so forth. It was no wonder, then, that the IDF had 
perceived the PLO as a military organization to all intents 
and purposes and that the operational planning in 
preparation for J une 1982 had been undertaken much like 
that for operations against regular military forces. 

• Whereasthedi recti veissued bytheminister of defense 
wastoannihilatethePalestinian organizations in Lebanon, 
the IDF interpreted this as an order to "destroy the 
terrorists' infrastructure." This concept had a profound 
effect on the military operations, as the term "terrorists' 
infrastructure" had been interpreted in its physical sense, 
namely, personnel, military camps, command posts, 
Palestinian refugee camps, tanks, artillery tubes, 
ammunition dumps, etc. In reality, it turned out that the 
"infrastructure" concept, as the I DF had i nterpreted it, was 
completely erroneous. Consequently, the concept of 
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"overpowering the PLO in Lebanon" was also perceived in 
the physical sense, as was the norm with regard to 
high-intensity wars. 

• The majority of the Palestinian combatants and the 
bulk of their "infrastructure" were located in the urban area 
along the coastal strip, from the Israeli border to 
concentrations located to the north of Beirut itself, in the 
cities of Tyre, Sidon, and Damur and the smaller towns in 
between. It was understood, therefore, that the operation 
would take place inside urban environments, including the 
capital ofBeirut, with its population of about onemillion. It 
would not be possible to bypass the coastal cities, as that 
was where the majority of the Palestinian combatants and 
the bulk of the Palestinian population were concentrated. 

• In those days, the combat doctrine of the IDF was 
based on four broad concepts. First, time is of the essence 
during operations and combat, asthereisalwaysthethreat 
of international intervention or the intervention of a 
superpower such as the United States that would lead to a 
cease-f i re befor e t h e wa r obj ect i ves h a ve been accompl i sh ed . 
Consequently, the actual fighting must be conducted very 
quickly. This is achieved by a rapid breakthrough into the 
depth of the enemy defense layouts through the massive 
employment of firepower of all types from the ground, air, 
and sea. Second, in order to achieve speed, forces should be 
landed in therear of the enemy's territory from air and sea. 
These forces should then isolate the theater of operations 
and prevent the enemy forces from conducting effective 
defensive operations. Third, should it become necessary to 
pass cities en route to the interior of enemy territory, they 
should be bypassed or traversed as quickly as possible, 
using massive firepower, but not engaging in mopping-up 
the entire city or partsthereof, which is totally undesirable 
and should be avoided. Fourth, if the operational objectives 
are located in the cities, these cities should be encircled 
before anyth i ng else. 
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• The "depth” concept, vital in any military operation, 
had been i nterpreted i n the operati onal pi ans of 1982 as the 
rapid takeover of the urban coastal strip along the 
Mediterranean coast of Lebanon. This was to be 
accomplished through a rapid offensive operati on launched 
from different directions, including the landing of a light 
infantry division between Sidon and Beirut, which was to 
advance promptly tothenorth inthedi recti on ofthecapital. 

• Two directives, emphasized as vital, were added to the 
combat doctrine outlined above. The first was to avoid, 
insofar as possible, casualtiesamongthecivilian population 
in Lebanon, be they Christian, Muslim, Druze, or 
Palestinian, si nee a bloodbath would be detrimental to the 
establishment of a new political order in that country. 
Second, casualties among the IDF personnel should be 
prevented at all costs, as Israeli society was still reeling 
from the traumatic losses of the 1973 war. 

The operati onal concept was understood by the IDF as it 
had been understood in previous wars between the I DF and 
Arab military forces, namely, the physical overpowering of 
the opponent in both the military and political sense. Asthe 
minister of defense told the chief of the I DF general staff, 
the objective was "to annihilate the terrorist organizations 
as a pol iti cal or mi I i tary el ement that possesses a qui et, safe 
base of operations in Lebanon." 

All of these principles were to be augmented by an 
additional, highly influential doctrinal layer: the land 
formations of the IDF in those days were organized in a 
manner that perfectly suited the concepts of a 
high-intensity war, and the bulk of the I and power consisted 
of armored formations. 

Duringthis period, several Syrian army for mat ions were 
deployed in Lebanon: one armored division plus a 
commandogroup were in the Lebanon Valley, defended bya 
massive layout of surface-to-air missiles, and one Syrian 
tank brigade and one infantry brigade were in Beirut. The 
question that had hovered in the air between early 1982 
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until the beginning of the operation and even during the 
first few days of the actual fighting was whether it would be 
desi ra bl e a n d/or n ecessary to attack these u n i ts. B eyon d t he 
political considerations of the Israeli government, the 
minister of defense, and the chief of the I DF general staff, 
one may point to the prevailing understanding among the 
senior officer cadre of the IDF: prompt penetration into the 
depth of the Lebanese territory all the way to Beirut, and 
cutting off the main highway between Beirut and Damascus 
by the armored formations, would result in a Syrian 
military response anyway. Consequently, theSyrian forces 
deployed in Lebanon should be attacked beforethey had the 
opportunity to attack the I srael i forces— and the sooner, the 
better. 



Figure! 
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A close examination of the conceptual system of thel DF 
as described above can point to rather complex tensions 
between the concepts, even before they were actually 
implemented in the combat zones (both open and urban). 
Thesetensionswill be elucidated in the subsequent sections 
of this chapter. 

As far as the Palestinian paramilitary organizations in 
Lebanon were concerned, four concepts that had shaped 
their consciousness and activities in 1982, prior to the war, 
should be noted. 

• The Palestinian paramilitary organizations had been 
assembled and organized, in part, like a regular military 
organization. They did, however, maintain a subversive, 
militant character at all times, with a form of organization 
that was rather amorphous, that could blend into the 
civilian population in no time, and that could continue to 
operate out of this population in a subversive, evasive, 
terrorist manner, thereby avoiding a direct encounter with 
an immeasurably superior regular army. 

• The metamorphosis from a regular military 
organization into a subversive underground unit could be 
accomplished very promptly at both the local and regional 
levels. The Palestinian terrorist organizations considered 
urban areas to be the most suitable locations for this 
metamorphosis. 

• ThePLO, being a state-within-a-statein Lebanon, did 
not feel in any way responsiblefor the Lebanese of any other 
faction, nor did it feel committed in any way to any 
govern ment regi me there. I ts on I y responsi bi I i ty was for the 
Palestinian population in Lebanon, those in the refugee 
camps and those that had blended into Lebanese society. 

• Long before J une 1982, the PLO had ascertained that 
an all-out offensive by the IDF into Lebanon should be 
expected. Consequently, the PLO had prepared for such an 
offensive with eight objectives in mind: 
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1. To inflict on the I DF the heaviest possible casualties in 
view of the high degree of sensitivity to casualties among 
the Israeli public. 

2. To evade a military decision by assimilating the 
organizations and combatants in urban areas, once the I DF 
had employed its massive power in Lebanon. 

3. To change the regular military organization into an 
amorphous, subversive, and evasive structure in the cities 
and towns. 

4. To recruit the potential for the subsequent 
struggle/combat effort from the Palestinian population in 
the cities and the refugee camps i n those cities. 

5. To attempt to drag I srael i nto a mi I i tary confrontati on 
with Syria, thereby alleviating the pressure exerted on the 
PLO. 


THE OPERATIONAL CONCEPT SYSTEM OF THE PLO IN LEBANON 
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6. To invoke a response from the international 
commun ity and the U . N . so as to press for a cease-fi re at the 
earliest possible time. 

7. To initiate and encourage a dispute within Israeli 
society itself by dragging out the struggle endlessly and 
inflicting as many casualties as possible on the Israeli 
forces. 

8. To delegate the responsibility for the actual fighting 
among the commanders of the cities, towns, and regions, 
each man to the best of his abilities. 

The Concepts and Collapse of the Lebanon Canpaigi . 

Having reviewed the conceptual systems of both main 
players on the eve of the operation in Lebanon, let us now 
examine how these systems were reflected and 
implemented in real ity and what the practical results were. 

• The IDF had no real difficulty in overpowering the 
regular forces of the PLO. The relative strength was clearly 
and overwhelmingly in favor of the IDF. The regular 
Palestinian units disappeared, however, only to be replaced 
bya pattern of subversive, terrorist activity, particularly in 
the major cities, with the Palestinian combatants 
assimilated into the civilian population. As the IDF 
remained stationed in Lebanon, the social infrastructure 
and class structure in Lebanon gradually changed. 
Paramilitary organizations that had enthusiastically 
welcomed the IDF troops when they entered Lebanon in 
J une 1982 now became openly hostile and began to attack 
the IDF as well as other elements. Car bombs began to 
explode near military installations, and even the embassies 
of the U nited States and France did not escape some fatal 
blows. The IDF had no effective solution for this 
phenomenon. 

• The "i nfrastructure” concept turned out to be a fal I acy, 
as it was a concept i nvol vi ng physi cal mi I i tary i mpl i cati ons. 
In reality, it came to be understood that the terrorists' 
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infrastructure was located elsewhere— in the Palestinian 
welfare organizations throughout Lebanon and in the 
refugee camps, their schools, their employment agencies, 
the health services they had established, their mutual 
financialsupportorganization,andtheir mosq u es. T h i s wa s 
a social infrastructure, a welfare infrastructure, out of 
which the combatants had grown and on which their 
families relied. Howdoyou "annihilate"an infrastructure of 
this type, most of which was located in the major cities? 

• The fighting along the urban coastal strip was 
necessary, despitethefactthat traditional combat doctrine 
had maintained that entering cities should be avoided and 
that such populated centers should be bypassed. The cities 
of T yre and S i don were captu red, B ei rut was enci rcl ed on al I 
sides, and thethreat on thecapital was cl early i mposed. The 
Lebanese government, nonetheless, continued to operate in 
the capital, almost without any evident changes. 
Government services carried on, public transport services 
operated, and even the port remained active. I n Lebanon— a 
country long accustomed to civil wars— economic, political, 
and social life went on even with battles raging nearby, and 
with the capital under siege and clearly threatened. After 
al I , the Lebanese government understood that I srael sought 
tosettlea score with Arafat and his organization, thePLO. 
Their approach, therefore, was to straddle the fence and see 
how the situation would develop. 

• The concept of "urban warfare depth,” which had been 
realized duringthefi rst day of the war through thelanding 
(from the air and sea) of an IDF light infantry division 
between Sidon and Beirut, turned out to be unsatisfactory 
as far as the urban environment of Lebanon was concerned. 
"Depth," in this case, was the ability of the Palestinian 
organizations to change their shape and transform 
themselves from a regular military organization into a 
subversive, amorphous terrorist group operating insidethe 
major cities and smaller towns. 
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• The directive cal ling for the lives of I DF servicemen to 
be preserved at all costs led, as early as during the first 
hours of the operation, to an intensive employment of 
fi repower, from both the ground and air. A major part of this 
firepower was delivered, as expected, on the built-up areas 
of the Lebanese cities, where the Palestinian military 
organizations operated much more effectively than they did 
in theopen areas. The i mmediate result was that casualties 
among the civilian population were more extensive than 
among the Palestinian combatants. Eventually, all of the 
various elements of the Lebanese population grew angry 
and frustrated about the damage and destruction caused by 
the IDF fire and about the number of killed and wounded 
among the population that had not been involved in the 
conflict to begin with. 

Si ncethe 1920s, and moreacutely si nee 1975, the human 
environment in Lebanon has abounded with contrasts, 
disputes, antagonisms, and severe tensions. This 
environment consists of a complex religious and ethnic 
mosaic characterized by extreme social and economic 
polarization. Struggles for political domination among the 
vari ous communiti es and facti ons have been fai rly common, 
with each faction maintaining its own paramilitary 
organization. Several subversive organizations conforming 
to extreme political beliefs operated in Lebanon, and above 
all these warring factions loomed the massive Palestinian 
political and military presence, which began to intensify in 
September 1970, when the Palestinian military 
organizations had been driven out of J ordan by force of 
arms. 

When the I DF attacked Lebanon on J une 6, 1982, the 
mosaic described above was not particularly evident during 
the first week of massive fighting. Foil owing the capture of 
almost half of Lebanon's territory, installation ofthesiege of 
Beirut, and the attempt to mop up PLO combatants from 
the coastal cities, however, it became apparent that the 
simmering cauldron of Lebanon was beginning to erupt 
against the IDF. This was not a coordinated, concerted 
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effort, but a fairly annoying and troublesome phenomenon 
nevertheless. I n an environment of this type, even the best 
intelligence organization would have found it difficult to 
understand who i s acti ng agai nst whom and why. A prompt 
political and intelligence reorganization, both civil and 
military, was required in order to gain an understanding of 
the internal Lebanese chaos and function within this 
environment in order to accomplish the political objectives 
of the operation. 

It was soon realized that this kind of effort takes time 
and I ags behi nd the mi I i tary operati ons taki ng pi ace on the 
ground. This phenomenon was evident throughout 
L eba n on , but was pa rt i cu I a r I y acute i n t he coasta I ci t i es a n d 
Beirut. 

• During the first week of the operation, the IDF 
captured thousands of Palestinian men in Tyre and 
Sidon— and subsequently in the Beirut area— who were 
suspected of belonging to Palestinian military 
or ga n i zat i on s. T h ese men were ta ken t o tern por a ry pr i son er 
of war (POW) concentration camps, interrogated briefly, 
and then sent to a central POW camp established in 
southern Lebanon. There they were sorted out, 
interrogated, and kept imprisoned for many months, under 
humane conditions, as was the norm for prisoners of war. 
Over time, it was realized that internal social dynamics 
developed among the Palestinian prisoners in this central 
POW camp that led to a profound process of social 
integration and subsequently to a solid social, political, and 
military coherence. In short, anyone wishing to view the 
"products" or the "alumni” of the Ansar Prison Camp (as it 
was cal I ed) wi 1 1 fi nd them as the hard coreof today's mi I i tary 
organizations of the Palestinian Authority in the Gaza 
Strip, J udea, and Samaria. If I may, I will allow myself to 
take credit for the statement that was made publ ic through 
the news media in late 1982: "At Ansar, we established the 
military of the future Palestinian state." 
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• The structure and organization ofthel DF and whether 
they were compatible, or possibly incompatible, with 
operations in urban environments were another matter of 
concern. The IDF of 1982 was optimally structured and 
organized to engage in conventional warfare against Arab 
military forces in the Middle East. This was the result of the 
power buildup and improvements that had been 
implemented si nee the Yom Kippur War of 1973. The I DF 
was excellent at operations involving armored formations, 
combined with and supported by aerial and naval elements. 
These combat units possessed extensive armored mobility 
and massive firepower, even as confined within the 
assaulting echelon itself. The IDF of those days was 
excellent at fighting within the environment and 
boundaries of a state apparatus, opposite regular military 
organizations employed by indisputable "state 
apparatuses.” This was a military organization that was 
perfectly suited to the old world of war— it was certainly 
capable of taking on theregular Syrian Army units deployed 
in the Lebanon Valley as well as the Syrian Air Force. The 
IDF of those days, however, was not structured and 
organized for a kind of warfare where evasiveness, lack of a 
physical presence, and absence of a clear physical form were 
the main characteristics of the opponent, and where this 
amorphous opponent had primarily established itself in the 
cities. 

Moreover, the abundance of amorphous political, 
military, and organizational apparatuses in Lebanon did 
not "match" the combat methods and norms of a modern 
regular military. It would seem that the maneuvering 
modes of the IDF, more than anythi ng else, determi ned the 
manner of fighting and the nature of the campaign in 
Lebanon, which did not match the Lebanese phenomena 
where a clearly defined state apparatus did not exist and 
where the old rules of war did not apply. In this state of 
affairs, each incident, whether combat or operational, 
attained its own significance, without any logic or 
regulating order. 
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• As for the meaning of the "operational decision" 
concept with regard to the incursion into Lebanon, the 
"decision" concept was acceptable and essential in Israel's 
past wars— theWarof Independence, theSinai operation of 
1956, the Six-Day War of 1967, andtheYom Kippur War of 
1973. But the "decision" in those wars was a 
military/operational rather than a political one, as the 
military outcome did not lead to an end of the conflict 
between Israel and her neighbors. The question here 
involves the meaning of "decision" in a limited-scale, 
low-intensity war, such astheLebanon campaign of 1982. It 
came to be understood that the military achievements 
against the Palestinian organizations and Syrian Army 
units in Lebanon apparently resulted in a military decision 
(a decisive military victory), but failed to resolve anything 
concerned with the Lebanese entanglement, as this 
entanglement could not be settled by capturing territory, 
anni hi I ati ng mi I itary forces, maki ng mi I itary deci si ons, and 
establishing a new political order. The urban territory and 
the task of overpowering the enemy forces deployed there 
turned out to be problematic in the context of this new type 
of war. This was i n contrast tothe capturi ng of a city duri ng 
World War 1 1, or even during the wars of the 1950s and 
1960s, where destruction was an effective measure and 
siege toppled governments. In the past, if a decisively 
superior strength could be amassed, it could achieve a 
decisive military victory— an operational decision. In the 
Lebanese reality of 1982, even when the I DF had achieved 
an overwhelming superiority of strength, the enemy still 
had the option of evading a decisive confrontation, thereby 
avoiding an operational decision. 

• Finally, and this is possibly the most important 
observation, the I DF had planned to conduct the shortest 
possible operation in Lebanon, following which the "new 
order" would be implemented. I n reality, several operations 
were conducted. The first was the operation against the 
PLO, in the course of which IDF troops reached Beirut and 
attempted to hand over control tothe Maronite Christian 
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mi I iti a. The second, conducted at the same ti me as thefi rst, 
was the operation against the Syrian Army in the Lebanon 
Valley. The third operation involved the fighting in and 
around Beirut until the PLO was expelled, including the 
tragic massacre at the Palestinian refugee camps on the 
outskirts of Beirut. Thefourth involved the preparation of 
the IDF for a long-term stay to the south of Beirut, with no 
clear objective. The last operation, which lasted until May 
2000—17 years— involved the deployment of the IDF in 
southern Lebanon. From a single, short-term military 
operation, the situation became a full-scale campaign, but 
was it really a campaign? A campaign is a logical sequence 
of operations, each one evolving out of the previous one and 
paving the way for the accomplishment of war objectives on 
the basis of previous achievements. In Lebanon, si nee 1982, 
the situation has been an "unregulated sequence of 
operations" or "an operation dragged into several operations 
that were not sufficiently clarified." Thus, as Figure 3 
makes clear, it was not a campaign in the logical or true 
sense of the word. 

CONCLUSION 

Pursuant to this fairly trenchant criticism, we should 
attempt to draw up a scheme of how issues associated with 
urban operations should be approached. We must do this 
based on our understanding of the phenomena of the wars of 
today and tomorrow. If we find ourselves engaged in an 
all-out war in the style of 30, 40, or 50 years ago, we may 
once again destroy entire cities like wedid then. Thisform of 
urban warfare is difficult but ultimately tractable. 

However, limited-scale, low-intensity conflicts have 
come to characterize our real ity over the I ast few years, and 
possi bl y i n the foreseeabl e futu re as wel I . U nfortu natel y, as 
far as operations in urban environments are concerned, it 
would seem that our interpretive conceptual systems are 
still rooted intherealmof high-intensity conflicts, and that 
they are unsuitable for low-intensity conflicts where 
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HOW THE IDF'S CONCEPTUAL SYSTEM CHANGED DURING THE EARLY 
STAGES OF THE LEBANON CAMPAIGN, .JUNE - SEPTEMBER 1982 
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operations are conducted in urban environments. We need 
new conceptual systems, and the question is where— in 
what fields of knowledge— we should seek these new 
systems. 

I believe that the tactical field of knowledge does not 
have much to offer. I do not think that we can developa new 
kind of tank warfare or attack helicopter tactics for urban 
operations that would give us any substantial advantages 
when we are once again compelled to engage in combat in 
built-up areas. Likewise, even if we provided the infantry 
and/or other combat or support service branches with 
improved, more effective equipment, this would still fail to 
provide an adequate solution to the problem at hand. Even 
the concept— based on solid, successful experience— of 
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hitting targets located in built-up areas by means of 
precision-guided munitions, in the manner of a surgeon's 
scalpel, would not advance solutions to or resolve the 
problems associated with operations in urban 
environments in the context of limited-scale, low-intensity 
wars. 

Instead, we must develop new concepts in the 
operational and strategic fields. Once we have donethat, we 
may be enlightened regarding the structure and 
or ga n i zat i on of t h e forces we wou I d h a ve to em pi oy i n u r ba n 
environments. I believe that we have not made much 
progress in these areas. We may be clinging to the realm of 
tactical concepts. This is because they are more tangible, 
and we possess extensive experience in this realm. The 
question here is whether these concepts are relevant. 

At this point, then, I would like to present some 
preliminary ideas regarding the required concepts. 

• We should attempt to free ourselves from the 
interpretive conceptual systems that have characterized 
wars of the past. Most of these wars were high-intensity 
wars between one sovereign state and another. It must be 
understood that crossing the border of a country, of an 
adversary entity, with massive military forces carries a 
clear and undisputable mark of aggression that will be 
difficult to remove even with the most justifiable cause. We 
may fare better by adopting the "power projection" 
approach, i.e., projecting power on the opponent leader, on 
his regi me, and on the rul i ng facti on and centers of power i n 
the most direct way. Efforts in this regard should befocused 
not only di recti yon the government organs, but also on their 
interests, upon which they consolidate their rule both 
economically and politically. 

• A sympathetic— or neutral— population is an asset in 
any case of intervention. Efforts to win the support of this 
popul ati on, to pi ease it, or to keep it neutral are j ust as vital 
as the main military effort. Moreover, the planning and 
actual conduct of themilitary operation must be profoundly 
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influenced by these efforts to maintain and perpetuate the 
sympathy of the population. 

• If the majority of the population or all of it identifies 
with the opponent, then exerting massive pressure on it 
should be avoided, due to the negative results this would 
yield in the long run. 

• In the past, it was customary tothink and operate in a 
"sequential” manner. First, we intervened using military 
force, did our besttoquell any relevant military opposition, 
and only then attempted to establish a civilian regime and 
reinstate stability. The damage we caused by our military 
oper at i on was very d i ff i cu 1 1 to r epa i r or ma ke u p f or d u r i n g 
the next phase. It is imperative that we distinguish, to the 
maximum extent possible, the opponent— be it the regime, 
the military leadership, or the military forces— from the 
civilian population. This process of separation must be 
initiated as soon as the first aggressive military moves are 
launched. I believe that medical forces, medical supplies, 
medical personnel, and medicines should be available for 
the ci vi I i a n popu I at i on j u st as th ey a re for one's own forces. 
Convoys carrying food and aid for the civilian population 
may have to advance along with those carrying ammunition 
and fuel for the combat elements, so that, at the very 
earliest moment, we are able to prevent a shortage of vital 
food and supplies among the civilian population. 

• Any military operation should be accompanied by 
immediate negotiations, rather than sticking with the 
traditional aim of "achieving a military decision first, then 
engaging in negotiations." Even if there is no definite 
negotiating partner in sight, a real effort should be initiated 
in order to find such partner. 

• We must assign the highest degree of importance and 
priority to the task of isolating the opponent regime, the 
adversary leadership, and military forces from the civilian 
population, from the outside world, and even from one 
another. We should shut down and neutralize all internal 
and external communications, including even those news 
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media that are sympathetic to our cause. Internal and 
external isolation are very beneficial, and only carefully 
selected information should be released for publication (in 
this regard, we may follow the example of how the news 
media campaign was managed by U.S. forces and their 
allies during the Gulf War). In all probability, technology 
may offer an extensive range of capabilities to help us 
accomplish this task. 

• On numerous occasions, we attacked and destroyed 
physical infrastructure elements within the area of 
influence in order to exert pressure on the opponent and his 
interests. Such infrastructure elements included bridges, 
transportation, power stations, etc. In the short term, this 
course of action may have been beneficial. I n the long run, 
however, its benefits are doubtful, as the purpose of our 
intervention was to make peace and restore stability— and 
it is very diffi cult to accomplish this in a country or an area 
whose infrastructure we have destroyed. 

• Intervention in a remote country where a crisis is 
under way such as Lebanon, Bosnia, or Kosovo tempts us to 
examine whether we may be assisted and supported by a 
faction of the local population, a faction that resists the 
regime, the government, and the leader, or that is the 
adversary of some or most of the population. Supplying 
arms to a fact ion ofthistype, as well as the establishment of 
a new militia, integrating it in our operational effort, and 
providing it with freedom of operation, may be beneficial 
during the initial stages of intervention. In the long run, 
however, this course of action is likely to lead to atrocities 
(as was the case i n the Sabra and Shati I la refugee camps i n 
the outskirts of Beirut in September 1982, as well as in 
Kosovo). Moreover, we will leave the country eventually, but 
only after having generated a strong sense of hostility 
among the civilian population— hostility that may well be 
worse than that we had come to pacify. The worst failure of 
the IDF in Lebanon was the massacre by the Maronite 
Christian militia in the Palestinian refugee camps in 
Beirut. These atrocities led to the loss of legitimacy of the 
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ent i re ca mpa i gn , to d i red: i ntervent i on by t h e U n i ted States 
andthell.N., andtothebeginningofthelsraeli withdrawal 
from Lebanon. The major lesson that may be learned from 
this affair is this: in urban operations in the context of 
low-intensity conflicts, beware of your friends just as you 
would of your enemies. 

• M uch has been sai d and done about the empl oyment of 
Special Forces in urban operations. These forces normally 
consi st of fi rst-rate mi I itary units, possessi ng combat ski 1 1 s 
of the highest order. The question is, do we need Special 
Forces of a different type, in addition to those we are 
familiar with and used to? I believe we should seriously 
consider the employment of Special Forces capable of 
assimilating into or mixing with thelocal population, either 
overtly or covertly. These elements should be ableto speak 
thelocal language and know the local culture and customs. 
They should serve as barometers regarding the attitudinal 
trends among the civilian population, moving in ahead of 
the regular combat elements and sometimes behind them. 
They should provide advance warning of imminent mutual 
atrocities among the local population and identify the 
practical options for drawing the local population nearer to 
our cause. 

I n urban operations, as attackers, we must be constantly 
on the move. This refers not only to the tactical, physical 
movement toward our objective or to the movement 
initiated in order to hit the targets, whatever they may be, 
but also to other types of movements— political and social, 
in other words, constant political and social propulsion 
throughout the space where the opponent does not 
constitute a tangible, definite, homogeneous entity. 
Political and social maneuvering are just as important as 
tactical and operative maneuvering. Any break in this 
continuous movement and propulsion process will enable 
the opponent to consolidate his defenses and stage an 
effective resistance, and could lead to an increase in 
international pressures, if such pressures exist in the first 
place. 
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If the opponent enjoys the ability to change form and 
shape, thereby evading a decisive encounter and the 
traditional "decision," should we not acquire a capability (a 
different one, admittedly) tochangeform and shape, in both 
the military and political sense? Can only regular military 
forces, fighter ai rcraft, hel i copters, and arti 1 1 ery accompl i sh 
thetask at hand? 1 1 i s possi bl e, and it i s about ti me, to adopt 
a new way of thinking regarding forces that are more 
suitable for urban operations and that do not appear to be 
"regular" in nature. 

Finally, possibly the most important conclusion deals 
with the question of the state of our urban operations 
doctrine and how our troops shou I d betrained for this task. I 
have already noted that the main problem involves the 
mapping of the state of our knowledge, followed by the 
devel opment of thi s knowl edge. This appl i es i n parti cu I ar to 
the operative and strategic fields of knowledge that are 
more vital than the tactical and/or technological fields. The 
main problem with the phenomenon of limited-scale or 
low-intensity wars is the fact that each is singular and 
unique. It isdoubtful whether a conflictthat may break out 
i n thefutu re and i n whi ch we may be i n vol ved wi 1 1 be si mi I ar 
to any of our past conflicts. This phenomenon casts serious 
doubt on present urban operations doctrines. On the other 
hand, we must have a doctrine, as otherwise we will be I eft 
with nothing and will not be able to educate and train 
commanders and troops for combat operations in urban 
environments. 

The doctri ne we devel op wi 1 1 al most al ways be devoi d of, 
or detached from, a specific context. The context will be 
revealed and understood only when the crisis has become 
imminent or has actually taken place. There must be 
tension among the doctrine, the context, and the future 
reality. While we may find it difficult to clarify this future 
reality, we are currently experiencing this tension. 

The national supreme command, the general staffs, and 
the services must understand that, once we have reached a 
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crisis situation and have intervened in that crisis, we will 
most likely realize that our doctrine may be totally 
unsuitable, and that no all-embracing theory in thefield of 
urban operations will help. When the next crisis occurs, we 
wi 1 1 need a different set of concepts and a completely revised 
process of conceptualization in which the commanders and 
senior staff offi cers wi 1 1 be constantly engaged. This state of 
affairs and a process of this type may better prepare us for 
whatever the future may hold. 
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CHAPTER 4 


LESSONS OF THE WAR IN CHECHNYA, 
1994-96 


Anatd Li even 

In this chapter, I shall examine certain less well-known 
aspects of the Chechnyan war, especially from a political, 
social, and cultural perspective. And there are indeed good 
reasons for such an approach. For it has been generally 
recognized that for the foreseeable future urban battles 
invol vi ng the U nited States and her al I ies are very uni i kely 
to be of the traditional military type such as Stalingrad in 
1942-43 or Manila in 1945, where the task at hand was the 
straightforward capture of an urban area from the 
organized military forces of a clearly defined national 
enemy. 

I nstead, future urban operati ons are much more I i kel y to 
be against local forces including a strong element of the 
partisan force (as in Mogadishu), strongly-rooted in the 
local population, and often practically indistinguishable 
from the "civilians." Far from being simply military in 
nature, such wars will therefore have an important and 
complicated political element. In the past, we have often 
been bad indeed at appreciating this aspect of military 
endeavor, and the future holds some real risks for us. For 
despite globalization, societies around the world still differ 
enormously and so in consequence do the kinds of popular 
mi I itarystruggletheyarecapableof generating. This places 
severe limits on the usefulness of any general doctrine of 
urban warfare, beyond the narrowly military one of how to 
capture a house on a city block. 

In Grozny in 1994, the Russians initially used the same 
tactics they had used in Baku, Azerbaijan, in 1990, where 
they were cut to pieces mainly because the Chechens and 
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Azeris are such utterly different peoples when it comes to 
their capacity for armed resistance. TheU.S. military was 
drawn into a much smaller debacle in Somalia partly 
because U.S. planners had failed to understand the 
workings of Somali clan society. If the United States ever 
(God forbid!) tried to use the same tactics against the 
Chechens it had used successfully in Panama, it too would 
have suffered severe reverses. 

Of course, militaries are capable of learning as they go 
along, but after fighting commences, it may be a bit late, 
especially in operations where the willingness of the U.S. 
pu bl i c to tol erate casu a 1 1 i es i s I i mi ted . Wh en I made some of 
these comparisons 2 years ago to a friend who had formerly 
served with the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) in 
Vietnam, he brushed them aside: 'You're exaggerating our 
ignorance of Vietnam. By 1966, we knew perfectly well that 
the Viet Cong were about Vietnamese nationalism as well 
as communism." 

This leads me to a provocative point. The very best 
teachers of U .S. soldiers concerning urban warfare are not 
always journalists or academics, or even other U .S. soldiers. 
They are people who can teach from within the mentality 
and tactics of the kind of forces against which the United 
States may be fighting in future. For a suitable fee, former 
Viet Cong, Somali, and Chechen fighters would be more 
than happy to impart to the American Army their 
knowledge and skill— which they learned the hard way! 

Planning and Numbers 

Thefi rst thi ng to recogni zeabout the Russi an i nvasi on of 
Chechnya in December 1994 is that it was not the preferred 
Russian solution to the Chechnyan problem. According to 
documents I have seen and interviewees whom I trust, this 
option was examined in the summer of 1994 and then 
rejected because of the vehement opposition of the General 
Staff, the command of the North Caucasus Military District, 
and Russian military intelligence. They all argued that a 
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Russian invasion would face fierce opposition and would 
demand numbers of Russian troops which were simply not 
available. I nstead, a strategy was adopted of removing the 
anti-Russian Chechen regime by supporting the 
"clan-based" Chechen opposition, which had been in arms 
against President Dudayevduringthepreviousyear (I shall 
show later that this strategy rested upon an apparently 
sophisticated, but in fact largely mistaken analysis of 
Chechen society). 

What happened then was essentially that the Yeltsin 
administration, and in particular a group of senior officials, 
got their fingers caught in a wringer. The opposition was 
supplied with arms and advisers, tried to capture Grozny, 
and failed miserably. Instead of pulling back, Moscow 
increased the supply of arms and also sent several dozen 
"volunteer" soldiers from the Russian armored forces to 
operate the opposition's armor and fire their guns. The 
opposition tried again on November 26, 1994, and were 
soundly beaten. Several of the Russian "volunteers" were 
captured and confessed that they had been ordered to 
Chechnya not by their own commanders, but by senior 
Defense Mini stry offi ci al s. 

At this point, the Yeltsin regime, and more importantly 
the officials directly responsible for the debacle (including 
Defense Minister Pavel Grachev), were faced with the 
choice either of pul ling back and accepting their humiliation 
(with dire consequences for their own careers and Russia's 
prestige) or of escalating Russia's intervention into a 
full-scale invasion. They chose the latter, which in 
consequence was "planned" (or rather botched) in the 
fortnight after November 26. Because of their objections, 
the General Staff and the North Caucasus were largely 
excluded from the planning process. 

A supreme commander for the operation (General 
Eduard Vorobyev) was appointed only 2 days after it had 
actually began. He refused the command, precisely 
because— as he later publicly stated— when he arrived in 
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Chechnya, he found that there was no plan for the 
operati on, and the numbers of troops avai I abl e were utter I y 
inadequate. He and several other generals were dismissed 
from theservicefor their opposition. 

Thisdebacle, of course, reflects the utter irresponsibility 
and incompetence of senior figures in the Yeltsin regime. 
However, it is also a reminder to soldiers of their duty to 
oppose foolish and irresponsible military decisions by 
political leaders, even when necessary at the price of their 
own careers. The awareness among Russian soldiers that 
their own commanders did not support the war but also had 
not opposed it was a contributory factor in the disastrous 
state of Russian morale throughout the war, which, in turn, 
was the greatest single reason for the Russian defeat. 

The lack of a plan for the operation led the Russians to 
adopt the same strategy they had in Baku in 1990 or Kabul 
in 1979 (though without the use of airborneforces): drivean 
armored column into the center of town and capture the 
main administrative buildings, on the assumption that 
serious resistance would then cease. The resulting military 
di saster has become a cl assi c case study of the fol I y of usi ng 
massed armor without close infantry support in an urban 
setting. 

One aspect of both the lack of planning and the general 
state of the Russian army was lack of numbers. This is an 
aspect we would do well to pay close attention to, given the 
small numbers of Western infantry. The initial Russian 
force that invaded Chechnya was around 20,000 men, 
hopelessly inadequate for the task. Even when the figure 
rose to 50,000 or so in the following weeks, the Russians 
never had enough troops to isolate and besiege Grozny, a 
sprawling city built for 400,000 people covering almost 100 
square miles. As a result, the Chechen fighters, after 
fighting a long, heroic defense of the city, were able to 
withdraw to continue the battle in the mountains. And 
Grozny is not a big city by contemporary world standards. A 
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megalopolis like Karachi could swallow the entire U.S. 
Army. 

Equally important, lack of numbers meant that the 
Russians did not have the troops to hold Grozny after they 
had finally captured it. I ndeed, one could almost say that as 
soon as they won the city, they began to lose it. The 
relatively good troops who had captured the city in the end 
were either rotated back to Russia to recover or sent south to 
the fighting in the mountains. Grozny was left garrisoned 
by inadequate numbers of second-rank troops, mainly from 
the Interior Ministry. 

These troops tended to huddle in their compounds 
behind barbed wire and concrete, to such an extent that it 
became difficult to decide who was besieging whom. At 
night they would rarely venture out except for brief raids, 
and the town largely reverted to the control of the Chechen 
fighters. The Russians were repeatedly sniped at, to which 
they replied with massive volleys which only killed local 
civilians and alienated still further the local population. 
This de facto loss of control of the city allowed the Chechens 
tolaunch a massive raid on theRussian positions in March 
1996, and finally to recapture the whole of the city in 
August, capturing or killing hundreds of Russian troops. 

The lack of numbers needed to capture and control a 
major urban area in the face of massive hostility from its 
population is a Western dilemma for which I can seenoeasy 
solution, given the constraints on our own numbers. 
Technology provides certain substitutes for numbers, but is 
as yet nowhere near the point that it could compensate for 
actual soldiers, above all in policing operations. 

The Russian experience in Grozny raises two other 
uncomfortable issues. The first is whether 
politically-mandated cease-fires during the occupation of a 
city are necessarily always a good thing from a military 
point of view. The cease-fire that lasted from J uly to 
December 1995, and for 2 months in the early summer of 
1996, contributed to the demoralization of the Russian 
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forces in Grozny. On the one hand, they were spared the 
prospect of imminent mass attack, and their watchfulness 
declined in consequence. On the other, they could not really 
rest, becausethey were kept continually on edge by sniping 
and small-scale raids to which they were not allowed to 
respond with massive force. 

Finally, there is the question of civilian casualties. A 
frequently given figure for dead in the war of 1994-96 is 
100,000. Th i s, i n tu r n, i s based on a f i gu re of 25,000 ci vi I i an 
dead for the capture of Grozny in December 1994 to 
February 1995, a figure originally proclaimed by Russian 
human rights campaigner Sergei Kovalyov. These figures 
are nonsense. Duri ng the battlefor Grozny, hospitals i n the 
city had obviously closed, but those to the south of the city 
were in operation, receiving wounded from the city. The 
doctors were still keeping orderly records of all those they 
treated. I visited those hospitals, and on the basis of the 
standard rati oof two or three wounded for every one dead, I 
cannot find any basis for more than a fraction of the figures 
given by Kovalyov. I later counted 812 bodies in mass graves 
in Grozny. Even assuming that many wounded never 
reached the hospitals, and that many of the dead were 
buried in theruins, asfewas5,000 would bea high estimate 
for the nu mber of ci vi I i an dead i n G rozny du r i ng th i s peri od. 

How can such a relatively small figure be accurate, given 
the massi ve destructi on of the center of the city? The reason 
of course is that by the time the Russian assault and truly 
massive bombardment began on December 21, only a tiny 
fraction of the city's population remained in Grozny. A large 
part of the population had been Russian, and most of these 
left in 1991-94 to escape Chechen harassment. Then the 
great majority of theChechen population left because ofthe 
sporadic Russian bombing in December, which killed or 
wounded several hundred Chechens and was accompanied 
by leaflets warning the population to flee. I wasin Grozny in 
late December and early J anuary, and I can say that at the 
very most, one-tenth of the city's previous population 
remained. This is why such a high proportion of the 
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casualties were Russian pensioners, because unlike the 
Chechens they had no local relatives with whom they could 
seek refuge. 

Such considerations, of course, raise an acutely difficult 
moral issue. For if the mass of the population as of early 
December 1994 had remained in the city, without question 
the civilian death toll would have been vastly higher. But 
would leaflets and radio broadcasts on their own have been 
enough to persuade the others to flee? Or did the bombings 
in December indirectly and unintentionally help to save 
many lives? This is a desperately uncomfortable question, 
but one we cannot afford to duck if we assume that at some 
stage we ourselves may have to fight really serious battles 
in citi es. F or as reti red M ari ne L ieutenant General Bernard 
L . Trai nor has warned, and as the exampl e of M ogadi shu 
ma kes cl ea r , t h e u se of massi ve f i repower inthemiddleofa 
civilian population will inevitably have horrendous results. 
On the other hand, to forego firepower on humanitarian 
grounds may well lead to the annihilation or surrender of 
your own forces, which is also not an acceptable option. The 
obvi ou s a n swer i s n ot to f i ght i n ci t i es at a 1 1 , but ou r en em i es 
may not give us that option. 

Despise Not Your Enemy. 

In judging the fighting capacity of the Chechens before 
the Russian invasion of 1994, 1 made an absolutely critical 
mistake, a type that has been characteristic of many 
professional Western military analyses in the past and has 
led to many disasters for Western forces. Outwardly, the 
Chechen fighters looked like a scruffy bunch of civilians 
armed only with kalashnikovs, light machine guns, and 
rocket-propelled grenades. They had no formal military 
discipline or hierarchy, and I knew for a fact that several of 
the groups and their commanders doubled as criminal 
gangs. 

I had seen such groups before, fighting on the Georgian 
and Azeri sides of wars in the southern Caucasus, and I had 
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seen how they had broken and run in the face of vastly less 
firepower than the Russians would be able to bring to bear 
in Chechnya. Finally, I had seen how in the low-level civil 
war in Chechnya in 1993-94 between the supporters and 
opponents of President Dudayev, the two sides had been 
reluctant to get to serious grips with each other. On the 
basis of such factors, I expected the Chechens to put up a 
weak and aboveal I disorganized, undisci pi i ned resistance. 

I was, of course, completely wrong (and so, more 
importantly, was Russian intelligence). Our mistake 
reflected our own cultural prejudices and ignorance, which 
led the Russians to make the fatal mistake of 
under esti mating their enemy. This is alsoa continuous risk 
for Western mi I itary analysts, I eadi ng us i nto disaster after 
disaster over the years, with Vietnam the most obvious 
example and Somalia the most recent. This tendency is, of 
course, a very old one. A favorite British cartoon of mine 
from 1879 shows a feathered Zulu warrior standi ng before a 
blackboard, withj ohn Bull as a school boy sitting on a stool. 
The Zulu is writing on the blackboard with his spear, 
"Despi se N ot You r E nemy."Th i s cartoon was publ i shed j ust 
after a British column armed with rifles, cannon, and 
rockets had been wiped out by Zulus armed only with spears 
at Isandhlwana. 

In my case, this mistake occurred despite or even 
because of the fact that I had spent long periods in other 
parts of the Caucasus. For Chechens are not Azeris, though 
they live within 200 miles of each other and though both are 
Muslim peoples who spent 70 years under Soviet rule. J ust 
because fighters have no uniforms or modern military 
structures does not mean that they cannot fight with 
brilliant effectiveness on their own soil; discipline can come 
as well from deeply rooted social patterns and cultural 
traditions as from formal military rules or hierarchies. 
Moreover, all wars are not the same, even when they take 
pi ace on the same soil. 
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Concerning the Chechen civil war prior to the Russian 
i nvasion, the poi nt to be drawn from the unwi 1 1 i ngness and 
restraint shown in the struggle was an unwillingness to kill 
other Chechens. For reasons both historical and 
anthropological (the blood feud) there are extremely deep 
inhibitions against Chechen killing Chechen. In the words 
of Professor A. Vachargayev in September 1994, "Neither 
sidewantstofirefi rst, because whichever isthefirsttoshed 
Chechen blood will lose prestige and support." 1 The reaction 
to i nvasi on by the hated Russi ans was, of cou rse, compl etely 
different. 

On the surprising military capacity of comparatively 
primitive and anarchic peoples, there have been numerous 
anthropological studies, some of them written by Western 
colonial officers, for example the Frenchman Robert 
Montagne, who wrote as follows on the Berber tribal 
alliances of Morocco: 

Even if the confederation has, strictly speaking no specific institutions 
other than a unifcrm body cf customary law by which all members are 
bound, its sdidarity is assured bythestrength of the powerful feelings of 
unity and mutual cbl igation which emergei n times of confl ict. Our [i .e, the 
French] military office's intheMiddleAtl as haverecognizedthisfbra long 
ti me past. 'When you wish to paafy them," M aurice LeGlay makes cnecf 
his heroes say in a newel, 'You will find beforeyou a scatter of humanity. 

You havetochaseafter each tent in order total k to the head of each small 
family, and to establish any sort of control ewer them takes years Ifyou 
face them in battle thou^i the/ fall upon you all at once and in vast 
numbers, and you wonder how you an possibly ectricate yourself. 2 

The Russian anthropologist Sergei Arutiunov has 
something similar to say about the Chechens: 

Chechnya wasand isa soddty of military democracy. Chechnya ne/er had 
any kings, emirs, princes or barons Unlike other Caucasian nations 
therewas na/er feudalism i n Chechnya. T raditicnal ly, it was governed by 
a oounal of elders on the basis of consensus but like all military 
democracies— like the Iroquois in Ameria or the Zulu in southern 
Africa— Chechens retain the institution of military chief. I n peacetime 
the/ recognize no sovereign authority and may be fragmented into a 
hundred rival dans Hcwe/er, in time of danger, when faced with 
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agg'essi on, the rival dans uniteand del a military leader. This leader may 
be known to e/eryone as an unpleasant personality, but is deled 
ncndthdess for bang a good general. While the war is on, this leader is 
cbe/ed. 3 


Know Your Enemy's Society. 

An awareness of the need to understand the worki ngs of 
different societies is now widely present in Western 
militaries. However, all too often this comes down in 
practice to a series of stereotypes which can be almost as 
dangerous as sheer ignorance. The approach of Russian 
i ntel I i gence to C hech nya i s a cl assi c exampl e. The Russi ans 
saw correctly that Chechnya is not a modern society, that it 
is highly divided internally, and that traditional clans (in 
Chechen, teip) play an important social role. From this, 
however, they deduced that clan loyalty is the most 
important element in Chechen political behavior, 
something which does indeed appear to be the case in large 
parts of Central Asia and Africa, including Somalia. On the 
basis of this, they assumed that they could easily play a 
gameofdivideand rule, setting up a pro-Russian alliance of 
clans excluded from power by the Dudayev regime. 

This plan was based on a whole set of mistakes. I n the 
first place, as already noted, apparently deeply divided 
soci eti es have a way of uniti ng agai nst al i en i nterventi ons, 
especially by a power against whom the people have deep 
historical grievances. The United States, too, should 
remember this before i nterveni ng anywhere i n the M usl im 
world. Secondly, thanks to the effects of Soviet rule and 
especially the deportation of 1944-57, Chechen traditional 
society was greatly shaken, and the role of the clans much 
reduced. 

It must be noted, too, that even in the traditional 
Chechen order, the dominance of the teip as a focus of 
hereditary allegiance was qualified by other loyalties: tothe 
tukum, or territorial grouping of several different teips, to 
the extended family, to the lineage group, and to the Sufi 
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brotherhood or vird, itself an increasingly hereditary 
institution. I n the time of Shamil, his religious war and the 
military institutions it generated (the first state or 
quasi-state structures Chechnya had ever known) united 
Chechens across teipli nes, as nati onal i sm does today. I n the 
words of Professor Vach a rgayev, 'You can't reduceChechen 
society to the teips or any other simple formula, whatever 
some so-called 'experts' in Moscow may think.” Even at its 
height, therefore, the teip may never have enjoyed the 
unqualified loyalty owed (at least according to legend) to a 
Scottish clan, for example. The extended family has been of 
particular importance as an alternative, and in some cases a 
rival, source of identity and focus of loyalty. For several 
centuries at least, Chechen teip members have mostly 
married outside their own tieps. 

B roadly speaki ng, the present situati on appears to be as 
follows: as a matter of personal identity and family 
tradition, the teip has a varying degree of importance for 
Chechens, depending on the degree of their 
"modernization," urbanization, education, place of 
habitation (the mountains being much more traditionalist 
in this regard than the plains), and, indeed, ideological 
nationalism or religious commitment. I have heard a few 
Chechen nationalists, especially ones of a religious cast, 
declare that the teip tradition should really be done away 
with because all that matters is the nation and God. Teips 
are at best a distraction in this view, at worst a source of 
division. I n the words of a Chechen religious elder: 

Thetei p is much too large a unit, and much too dispersed, to ©(erase any direct 
ccntrd ewer individuals any mere What mattes is the family grup, induding the 
mother's family. Thatistheunitwhichisgdngtodeddewhetherayouth goes tofiejit 
a not, unless he's already dedded for himself, cf course If his father, or the most 
respected adult in the wider femi ly, saysfiejit, thevoung men wi 1 1 fight. And if hesays 
'Dent fic^t," the/ will at least listen attentively. 

But while the teip may be to a great extent politically 
moribund, the clan, in a much looser political sense, 
continuestocharacterizeChechen politics as it doesthat of 
much of the wor I d. C I osel y I i n ked to th i s has been the rol e of 
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clan connections in forming a basis for particular Chechen 
criminal groups. Several months before the war began, a 
C hech en maf i a I eader i n M oscow gave me some i nsi ghts i nto 
how Chechen society works today. I asked him if Chechen 
mafia groups were recruited on the basis of particular tei ps 
or virds. He replied that the system is not so formal: 

What matters is that sememe has to be rearnmaided to us by people whem 
wekna/v and respect. The/ may beour relatives, or the/ may beamnedted to 
us in semeother way. WeChechens area small people— we all know each 
other, we know who is respected and who isnt The pant is that when 
someone joins us, then his family and his backers, the men who 
recommended hi m, arealso respmsi blefbr his behavior. I f hewereto bdtray 
us m let us down— and that happens very rarely— then the/ would be 
ashamed, the/ would IceerespectThe/thennsdves would bring himtotask, 
and makehimapdogzecr makethingsgood in someway. Wewouldnt have 
todoanythi ng That is why you very rarely fi nd Chechens ki 1 1 i ng each other, 
unlike the Russians and cither grups. We dent need to We have our 
traditions, and the/ are very strong. 5 

What the Russian experience in Chechnya brings out is 
that even a largely pre-modern society may, in fact, be 
extremely complex. The equivalent of Anthropology 101 is 
not an adequate basis for drawing up a political-military 
strategyfor dealing with such societies. Simplistic formulas 
like"clan loyalties" may beactively misleading, pointing the 
way to faulty and even dangerous strategies. The only help 
in these circumstances is really detailed local knowledge. 
Since it is i mpossi ble for the U .S. mi I itary to have i n-house 
information about many different parts of the world, it 
should be prepared to obtain such help from outside when 
required: obviously from the State Department and the 
CIA, but also from the worlds of academia and journalism. 
The U.S. commanders in Somalia could have done with 
more anthropologists and less artillery; and U.S. 
commanders in Vietnam would have done better to listen to 
the French -American soldier, journalist, and historian 
Bernard Fall, author of Street Without J oy, than to read 
endless papers by analysts with no serious experience of the 
country. 
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Local Allies The Necessary Nic^itmare 

The issue of understanding the society in which you are 
operating leads me to my final point, the vexed question of 
local allies and auxiliaries. These are vital from two poi nts 
of view. The first is intelligence. The difficulties can be 
formidable. For just as U.S. scouts would have difficulty 
blending intothe population of Burundi, Russian scouts in 
Grozny were similarly spotted, and in consequence had a 
way of returning to their units in two neatly separated 
pieces, which had a discouraging effect on their comrades. 
Moreover, on at least one occasion, when a scouting party 
got into difficulty, the attempt to rescue it led to a major 
battle of a kind the Russians particularly did not want to 
fight. Obviously, a vastly preferable alternative is to use 
local scouts with local knowledge, who can blend intothe 
local population. Such scouts may simply be mercenaries, 
but much more likely they will besomeformof local political 
and/or ethnic ally. 

The second reason for empl oyi ng local al I ies is, of course, 
that they provide political cover. They give protection 
against the accusation, whether from foreign countries or 
the domestic news media, that the intervening force is in 
some form "colonial"or "imperialist, "imposing its will on a 
nation united in opposition. Indeed, it may well bethatthis 
local opposition force is the reason why you got involved in a 
pi ace to start with. 

So local allies are necessary, but they can best be 
described as a necessary evil. This matter can be summed 
up in the observation that they tend to be either too 
enthusiastic or not nearly enthusiastic enough. Iftheycome 
from a local ethnic or ethno-religious group with its own 
agenda, they may use the umbrella provided by your 
military protection tomassacreand expel their local ethnic 
rivals, deeply embarrassing and compromising you in the 
process. The Israel is experienced this to their cost with the 
Lebanese Christian militia, and we are learning the same 
lesson with the Kosovar Albanians. 
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On theother hand, if you areoperating in an ethnically 
homogenous environment (like Chechnya), you will never 
be entirely sure that your supposed allies are not in fact 
working for the other side. The United States had this 
experience again and again in Vietnam, and the French in 
both Vietnam and Algeria. This may not be because your 
"a 1 1 i es" are i deol ogi cal I y committed to the enemy. They may 
be intimidated, or blood links may win out over other 
allegiances. Again and again in Chechnya, I heard of cases 
where the families of leading pro-Russian figures gave 
shelter and protection to relatives who were fighting on the 
other side. 

F i nal I y, i n many soci eti es, you may fi nd that a key aspect 
of your battle with the enemy takes place in the criminal 
world, and your allies are drawn from local criminal groups 
with all the political and moral problems this brings in its 
wake. A classic example of this was the French battle to 
keep control of Algiers, where the most effective terrorist 
leader on the side of the Algerian rebels, AM LaPointe (AM 
the Knife), was a leading pimp and enforcer, who battled 
with the leading pro-French informer and hoodlum, Safy Le 
Pur (Safy the Clean). 

Themorally and pol itically complicated world intowhich 
Western forces can bedrawn is summed up in a passage by 
J acques Dalloz about the French war in Indochina: 

The H ca H ao broke thei r uneasy al I iance with theVidtMinh in April 1947, 
after theMad Bcnze had been lured intoa trap and liquidated-Theprindpal 
military leader cf the sect, Nam Lua, was an illiterate former bus driver 
whose wife a former ticket cdledtcr, had famed a caps of fearsome 
amazons TheFrench made this cdcrful character Commander in Chief of 
the H oa H ao army, and gave hi m the rank of general and a dexration. H e 
was al lowed to reap the benefits of the r patrcnageand to become very rich. 
Theal I egancecf N am L ua did not hcweer entai I theal I egancecf the whd e 
sect. The agents of the Douxieme Bureau had to deal with the crmploc 
rivalries of these petty warlads Some liquidated their rivals, using the 
arms and military advisers the/ had received from the French, and then 
went off to fight on their own account. Making a recad number of 
recantations, cneofthem, Ba Cut, signed an oath of al legancefiveti mes .... 
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Orignally members of the Vidt M inh front, the Binh Xuyen were also 
persuaded tochangesidesin 1948.Thecrganizaticn could best betermed a 
gang rather than a sect I ts leader, Bai Vien, had escaped from prison ... . 

[He] made a sort of pact with the colonial authorities in which he 
guaranteed the security of metropolitan Saigcn in return for finandal 
advantages. The Binh Xuyen dealt in opium and prostitution and soon, 
and the/ socn ousted the Chinese and tockcmtrd of the underworld. 6 

As Dalloz remarks with delicious understatement, 
"Handling all these sects was hardly an easy task." 7 

In Chechnya, this facet of urban partisan warfare is 
summed up in the figure of the Russian ally Bislan 
Gantemirov. He started as a police officer, minor hood, and 
dealer in stolen cars in Moscow (in Russia— and 
elsewhere!— a very useful combination of day and night 
jobs). He rose to be a second-rank Chechen mafia leader, 
and in 1990-91 heand his men returned to Chechnya. Like 
other criminal groups, they played a part in the national 
revolution which overthrew Communist rule. When I first 
met him at the start of 1992, he was heading the "Islamic 
R en a i ssa n ce P a r ty " of C h ech n ya . A n d so h el p me, 1 1 ook t h i s 
title seriously and interviewed him solemnly about the 
spread of Islamic politics to the Caucasus, when what his 
presence really demonstrated was an expansion of the 
used-car market. 

Gantemirov became mayor of Grozny, but broke with 
General Dudayev and his supporters in 1993. Allegedly, a 
key reason for this was a dispute over the proceeds of 
various criminal operations in Russia. He joined the armed 
Chechen opposition, and in 1994 sided with the Russian 
invaders, who restored him to the mayoralty of Grozny. 
Then in early 1996, a very remarkable thing 
happened— remarkable for Yeltsin's Russia as a whole, let 
alone Chechnya. So outrageous and damaging was 
Gantemirov's corruption (he embezzled the greater part of 
the Russian funds for the reconstruction of Grozny) that he 
was actually dismissed and imprisoned (an additional 
reason for this may have been the hosti I ity of Russi a's mai n 
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ally in Chechnya, former Communist Party boss Doku 
Zavgayev). 

Gantemirov spent several years in jail before being 
pardoned and released in 1999 when the Russians decided 
on a renewed intervention in Chechnya. Once again, 
Gantemirov was given a senior post on the Russian side, 
and his men became an auxiliary police force fighting for 
Russia. And si nee then, Gantemirov has given really major 
help to Russia on a number of occasions. 

On the other hand, he is also a major headache. I n the 
first place, the presence of this notorious criminal on the 
Russian side undermines Russian claims to be fighting for 
law and order and against banditry in Chechnya. Secondly, 
Gantemirov is bitterly at odds with the Russians' main local 
ally in Chechnya, the religious leader and provisional head 
of government, Akhmed Kadyrov. On a number of 
occasi ons, thei r men have come to the edge of seri ous armed 
conflict, forcing the Russians to offer bribe after bribe to 
keep the peace. 

Finally, Gantemirov and his men have deep criminal 
links with leading figures on the side of the Chechen armed 
resistance. In part, this is precisely what makes 
Gantemirov useful to the Russians; he can use his contacts 
both to penetrate enemy groups, and to persuade their 
leaders to cut a deal and surrender. This ability was 
demonstrated in his brokerage of the peaceful surrender of 
Chechnya's third biggest city, Urus Martan, in November 
1999. 

This was a major coup for the Russians, and saved many 
lives. On theother hand, it appears to ha vein eluded a safe 
passage out of Urus Martan, and possibly a guarantee of 
future immunity, for leading gangsters/guerrilla 
commanders on the Chechen side— some of whom promptly 
I au nched attacks on Russi an forces el sewhere i n C hech nya. 
These men appear to i ncl ude some of the I eaders of the very 
worst kidnapping gangs, whose attacks on Russian and 
Western citizens between 1996 and 1999 hel ped bri ng about 
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the present war. The arrangement at Urus Martan comes 
on top of several years of murky dealings between the 
Russian security forces and the Chechen gangs, both for 
political reasons and to procure the release of Russian 
military and official hostages. 

Such deals have al lowed anti-war (or at least anti-Puti n) 
sections of the Russian news media to claim that the 
Russian security forces themselves are involved in the 
kidnapping trade and have been taking rake-offs from the 
kidnappers in return for granting immunity from arrest. 
Such allegations arethen worked into a baroque conspiracy 
theory of the kind beloved by Russians (and all too many 
Western journalists, alas) whereby the war is being 
artificially continued by the Russian authorities in order to 
profit senior Russian officials, and that this— not Russian 
incompetence, Chechen skill, or local geography— explains 
the failure so far to capture the main Chechen and radical 
Islamist resistance leaders. During the war of 1994-96, this 
kind of conspiracy theory was very widely believed by 
R u ssi a n sol d i er s, h a vi ng a d i sast r ou s effect on t h ei r mor a I e. 

I do not know the exact nature of the dealings between 
the different Russian security services and the kidnapping 
gangs. Probably, given the murky nature of that world, 
nobody has a complete picture. This borderline between 
criminality and secret service activity is often a blurred one, 
and the possibilities of corruption are immense, above all in 
a place as corrupt and demoralized as Russia. Of course, 
even if the Russian security services had employed the 
straightest arrows in the world, men motivated purely by 
patriotism and a desire for victory at the least cost in blood, 
they might well have ended with much the same result. We 
know this is so, because in Indochina and elsewhere, our 
forces started with thestrai ghtest arrows i n the worl d— and 
ended with much the same result. 

ENDIM0TES-CHAPTER4 

I I ntervia n with the author, September 23, 1994. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE BATTLES FOR SAIGON AND HUE: 
TET 1968 


J amesj .Wfrtz 

On J anuary 30-31, 1968, the Viet Cong (VC) and their 
North Vietnamese allies launched a series of attacks 
against dozens of cities and villages throughout South 
Vietnam. Timed to coincide with the celebration of the 
Chinese lunar New Year, theTet Offensive was intended to 
spark a "general offensive-general uprising,” leading to the 
disintegration of the Army of the Republic of Vietnam 
(ARVN) and a revolt against the Saigon government. Hanoi 
also ordered its forces to engage isolated U.S. military units 
stationed along the Demilitarized Zone (especially at Khe 
Sanh) and units operati ng in the Central H ighlands to keep 
up the pressure as rebel I ion and mutiny swept urban areas. 
TheT et Offensive was an effort to re-createthe past success 
against the French at Diem Bien Phu by delivering a 
devastating military and political setback to the United 
States and its allies. The col I apse of ARVN and open revolt 
in southern cities would create the appropriate context for 
negotiations that would lead to U.S. withdrawal from 
Indochina and unification of Vietnam under Communist 
rule. 1 

Vietnamese communists remain proud of the "general 
offensive-general uprising." They view the effort to create a 
"spontaneous" urban rebellion, combined with an all-out 
offensive using every military and diplomatic resource at 
hand, as a major innovation in the Chinese strategy of 
People's War. Urban warfare constituted the culminating 
point of the Vietnamese concept of People's War, allowing 
their armed politicians (i.e., soldiers) to undertake direct 
"action among the enemy." 2 For the VC and their allies in 
Hanoi, urban warfare was politics, which made the battles 
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of Saigon and Hue the most important battles of Tet. 
Fighting in Saigon, the seat of government power, and Hue, 
the old imperial capital and an ancient symbol of authority 
for the Vietnamese, sent a clear message to southerners 
about the communists' political aspirations. Thirty years 
later, there is even more reason totreat urban operations as 
the u Iti mate expressi on of C I ausewi tz's di ctum that war i s a 
continuation of politics by other means. 

Today's joint doctrine recognizes that cities often are 
both the symbolic and substantive center of a nation, a 
situation that military operations can exploit to produce 
significant political consequences . 3 Yet, joint doctrine has 
little to say about a paradox produced by urban fighting 
during the Tet Offensive. Even though urban operations 
against theVC in Saigon and the People's Army of Vietnam 
(PAVN) in Hue were militarily successful, they still 
produced negative political consequences for the United 
States and its allies. What produced this paradox and what 
other lessons do the battles of Saigon and Hue have to offer 
today's warfighter and planner? 

T o a n s wer t h ese q u est i on s, t h i s ch a pt er br i ef I y descr i bes 
the battles of Hue and Saigon. It identifies several lessons 
from these two urban battles that might again be relevant 
on future urban battlefields. It then concludes by 
suggesting that the quest for military victory alone should 
not govern the conduct of urban operations. 

Getting Down to Cases. 

Although themotives behind Hanoi's plan toattack and 
gain control of Saigon and Hue were similar, the course of 
the battles differed significantly from one another. TheVC 
inflicted many casualties and caused great disruption in 
Saigon, but they never really threatened to gain control of 
the capital. The battle for Saigon is best characterized as a 
simultaneous eruption of scores of small-unit actions in an 
urban setting. In Hue, a division-sized PAVN force actually 
gained control of the city before U.S. and ARVN units could 
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respond. Allied forces had the military situation in Saigon 
under control by about February 5. By contrast, the effort to 
retake Hue deteriorated into an urban siege that destroyed 
Vietnam's old imperial capital over a period of weeks. 

Saigon. The battle for Saigon actually started well 
before the Tet attacks. In the weeks leading up to the 
offensive, the VC had moved supplies and small bands of 
sappers into Saigon, relying on a network of covert cadre in 
the city to provide shelter and intelligence. Because large 
numbers of South Vietnamese had access to even the most 
important U.S. facilities, VC commanders often had the 
opportunity to conduct a personal reconnaissance of the 
targets they would strike during Tet. Colonel NamTruyen, 
the commander of the 9th VC Division who planned the 
attack on the U.S. airbase at Tan Son Nhut, actually 
entered the airbase during the 1967 Christmas cease-fire 
using forged identity papers. 4 1 ntelligence about the urban 
battlefield was critical to VC commanders because they 
generally operated in the countryside. Local guides were 
employed to lead VC units through Saigon and the nearby 
city of Cholon, which was populated mostly by ethnic 
Chinese. By the start of Tet, the communists had massed 
the equivalent of a bout 35 battalions around thecapital and 
about 4,000 sappers wi thi n Sai gon for the attack. The 716th 
Military Police Battalion, the 527th Military Police 
Company, a company from the 52nd I nfantry, and the 90th 
Military Police Detachment were the only organized U.S. 
forces within the city. Although they were on alert, they 
expected only isolated terrorist attacks. 5 

Starting at about 0300 on the morning of J anuary 31, 
1968, the VC units attacked in and around Saigon. TheVC 
conducted three types of operations. F i rst, they carried out a 
series of commando (sapper) attacks against the U.S. 
Embassy, Independence Palace, the Vietnamese] ointStaff 
compound, Bachelor Officer Quarters, the Vietnamese 
Naval Headquarters, the Sai gon radiostation, the National 
Police Headquarters, and other government and military 
facilities in the heart of Saigon. A report drawn from the 
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command J -2 1 og descri bes the chaos that rei gned i n Sai gon 
in the first days of the attack: 


Embassy Hotel in SAIGON near [Republic cf Korea] Embassy has an 
estimated VC company using it as a strong point Have machine guns on 
roof. Apprad mately 20 U .S. and local pdiceand ROK M Ps pi nned dawn by 
enemy. Doubt that the/ an hdd out after dark. RACE TRACK AREA: 
Capital Military District forces driving VC in direction of PX warehouse 
Warehouse licfitiy held by civilians and unarmed Amerian perscnnd. 1 
platoon (U.S.) on way to warehouse for reinforcement. [Bachelor Officer 
Quarters] #3: U .S. relief force still fighting a company size enemy force 
enemy hdding out in houses near BOQ. Wounded (U.S.) rema/ed from 
street. Dead in street. Town situation not getting better. Spcradicshoadng 
all a/erdty. 6 

I n terms of mi I itary operati ons, the attacks were si gn ifi cant 
becausethey greatly di srupted al I i ed command and control . 
Instead of directing the overall response to the attacks, 
headquarters personnel became embroiled in the defense of 
various installations and billets. 

Second, VC units attacked U.S. mi I itary facilities at Tan 
Son N hut Ai rport (headquarters for the M i I itary Assi stance 
Command, Vietnam [MACV], was a tenant at the base), 
Bien Hoa air base, and U .S. command and logistics facilities 
at Long Binh. For awhile, the situation at all of these 
facilities was in doubt as VC sappers penetrated defense 
perimeters, blew up aircraft in revetments, and detonated 
the ammo dump at Long Binh. General Frederick Weyand, 
Commander of II Field Forces, Vietnam, who directed the 
defense of Saigon from his headquarters at Long Binh, was 
only meters away from thedefense peri meter at Long Binh. 7 

Third, when VC units were able to gain control of 
neighborhoods in Saigon and its suburbs, they often 
conducted political operations to win over the "hearts and 
minds” of their fellow Vietnamese. According to Victoria 
Pohle, thetechniques they employed closely resembled the 
tactics employed by VC armed propaganda teams that 
operated in the countryside: (1) underming confidence in 
the government by creating fear of the VC; (2) eliminating 
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government officials and police; and (3) identifying and 
eliminating government supporters. 8 The VC were 
especially intent on killing, kidnapping, and arresting 
government officials and soldiers, often going door to door 
looking for individuals or evidence that family members 
were in ARVN or employed by the government. An 
inhabitant of Saigon's 6th district gave this description of a 
VC sweep: 

1 1 was cn thethi rddaydTd when the VC cametoour area. The/ guarded 
the street, checked houses and I D cards, and forbade us to leave [ARVN ] 
sddiers cn leave werearrested and shot on thespot . . . the/ would search 
the people and the/ would shoot at any secret pdice capture any 
[Gcvernment cf Vietnam] sd die's. Ordinary pecplewerent arrested, but 
werent allowed to leave the area, veterans and disabled veterans were 
tied up and kept prisoners 9 

BecausetheVC controlled portionsof Saigon for onlya brief 
time, their reign of terror was short-lived. Government 
officials caught inside Hue would not be so lucky. 

Saigon itself was saved by the quick response of U.S. 
units that had been moved closer tothe capital in the weeks 
leading up to the offensive. 10 The sappers that attacked 
various government installations within Saigon were 
slowly surrounded and isolated. They could not hold their 
positions without reinforcements from outside the city. But 
VC reinforcements would never reach cadre and sappers 
now heavily engaged inside Saigon. Mechanized units sent 
to relieve the beleaguered defenders of U.S. bases on the 
outskirts of Saigon in effect served to block follow-on attacks 
against Saigon. For example, Troop C of the 3rd Squadron 
4th Calvary sent to relieve the defenders of Tan Son Nhut 
ran through the VC 271st Main Force Regiment that was 
attacking the base, apparently cutting off the VC inside the 
base from reinforcements. T roop C suffered heavily in a VC 
ambush, but it served as a first important barrier to enemy 
movement toward Saigon. Assisted by additional cavalry 
troops throughout the day, those conducting the battle for 
Tan Son Nhut helped to create a mobile defense of the 
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northwestern approaches to Saigon itself. Similarly, 
mechanized units sent to help in the defense of Long Binh 
soon began to sweep the northeast approaches to Saigon, 
preventing VC rei nforcements from entering the capital. 11 

The good-news defeat of the VC assaults against major 
American bases, however, paled in significance when 
compared to the bad-news public uproar generated by the 
sapper attacks that occurred in downtown Saigon, 
especially the VC assault against the American embassy. 
For most journal ists,theopportunity to witness combat was 
a rare event; even with assistance from MACV, reporters 
often arrived at the scene too late to witness much of 
significance. The international press corps, however, had a 
ringside seat attheTet attacks in Saigon, with thebattleat 
the U.S. Embassy being the main event. After Embassy 
security personnel succeeded in killing thelast of the 13VC 
sappersthat had penetrated the Embassy grounds, General 
William C. Westmoreland, Commander of MACV, arrived 
on the scene and held an impromptu press conference. To 
reporters, already aghast at the Embassy scene and the 
firefights raging across the city, Westmoreland's 
assurances that al I i ed forces woul d go on to vi dory and that 
the Embassy attack was a publicity stunt appeared out of 
touch with current events. The reports they would 
eventually file focused not only on the fighting, but on the 
unwillingness of senior officers to admit that the Tet 
offensive represented an i mportant fai I ure of i ntel I i gence or 
command. 

H ue At the heart of H ue stood the C itadel , the center of 
Vietnamese culture. Patterned after the Forbidden City in 
Beijing, the Citadel contained the old I mperial Palace, the 
Palace of Perfect Peace, and other historic structures. The 
walls of the Citadel were surrounded on three sides by a 
moat and on thesouth side by the Perfume River, which cut 
across the heart of Hue City. Hue had been virtually 
untouched by the war until theTet offensive. 13 
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The defense of Hue was largely the responsi bility of the 
1st ARVN Division, commanded by Brigadier General Ngo 
Quang Truong, who was highly respected by his American 
allies. Truong had responded to indications that an enemy 
attack was i mmi nent by pi aci ng hi s di vi si on on al ert and by 
positioninghisunitstorepel an NVA effort to cut High way 1 
south of Hue. General Truong, whose headquarters was 
located inside the Citadel, did not expect that Hue itself 
would be the enemy's objective. 14 

Duringtheearly morning hours of J anuary 31, elements 
of the 4th and 6th PAVN regiments, the 810th PAVN 
Battalion, and two sapper companies infiltrated Hue 
virtually undetected. By the time local commanders 
realized what had happened, only a few installations in the 
city remained in Allied hands, these being the 1st ARVN 
Headquarters in the north corner of theCitadel; theMACV 
compound across the Perfu me ri ver in H ueCity; theT ay Loc 
airfield; and an armory guarded by the U.S. Army's 81st 
Ordnance Company. On February 1, PAVN units armed 
about 500 VC cadre released from the Huejail and began a 
systematic search of the city in an effort to round up 
Catholics, ARVN troops on holiday leave, American 
personnel, or anyone having anything to do with the South 
Vietnamese government. "At dawn," a French 
correspondent reported, 

the new masters of the city went throucfi the streets i n goups of ten. I n 
each gmup, therewasa leader whospoketothepecplethrou^i a bul Ihorn. 

. . . The other mambas cf the team . . . knocked cn doers and passed out 
pamphlets and leaflets. J eking and lauding the sddiers walk in the 
streets and gardens without showing any fear. 15 

The discovery of about 3,000 bodies i n mass graves outside 
Hue suggests that the solders' mission was no joking 
matter. 16 

TheNorth Vietnamesealsowerediggingin, preparingto 
use a walled fortress as the center of their defensive 
position. North Vietnamese defenses were fundamentally 
weakened, however, when a sapper company failed to 
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destroy theAn Cuu bridge south of Hue, thus all owing U.S. 
forces to move up H ighway 1 to rel ieve the H ue defenders. 
Marine Alpha Company 1/1, which had picked up a few 
Marine tanks on its way to Hue, reached the MACV 
compound on January 31 and prevented it from being 
overrun by the North Vietnamese. The Marines also seized 
aboatdockandheli copt er-landingpadontheP erf u me r i ver 
and the approach to the Nguyen Hoang bridge which led 
di recti y across the P erfu me R i ver to the C i tadel . 17 

In contrast to the battle of Saigon, where U.S. 
mechanized units quickly stopped reinforcements from 
reachi ng heavi I y engaged units i nsi dethecity, it took a good 
deal of time for allied units to isolate Hue. As a result, the 
PAVN was able to move additional units from the 324 B 
Division and supplies from its oper at ing bases intheAShau 
Valley intothe city. By about February 10, Marineunitshad 
secured thecity south of the Perfume River whileelements 
of the 1st Air Calvary Division in Operation J EB STUART 
slowly cut off PAVN's resupply routes from the A Shau 
Valley. 

The PAVN defenses were generally oriented to defend 
against an external assault, but allied forces made useof the 
enclaves within Hue(e.g.,theARVN HQ compound and Tay 
L oc ai rfi el d) to I aunch counterattacks. Initially, the effort to 
retake Hue was intended to fall on ARVN's shoulders, but 
after several days of intense fighting, in which bad weather 
prevented the use of artillery or air support, the Marines 
were cal led in to retake the Citadel on February 13. In bitter 
house-to-house fighting the Marines, with the aid of 
airstrikes, artillery, and fire support from N avy destroyers, 
finally regained control of Hue on February 23. The costs of 
the siege, however, were high. 18 

Toward the Future 

Although there is much about theTet attacks against 
Saigon and Hue that is indeed unique, the battles offer 
several lessons that planners and warfighters should 
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consider in thinking about future Military Operations in 
Urban Terrain (MOUT). A clear lesson is that MOUT vary 
in intensity. Everything from crowd control to small-unit 
actions to high-intensity conventional combat can occur in 
an urban setting. Planners should thus make an effort to 
ensure that planning and training reflect these variations 
in urban operations. Armored units that practice urban 
assaults using all of the firepower at their disposal, for 
instance, should recognizethattheirtrainingisappropriate 
to only one form of urban warfare. Using heavy weapons to 
dislodge a small guerrilla unit that has seized an 
installation might work, but it would also prove to be 
politically counterproductive. But as the Battle for Hue 
demonstrates, if a large or well-armed enemy unit intends 
to use a city as a field fortification, urban warfare quickly 
degenerates into siege warfare, involving heavy weapons 
and enormous casualties and destruction. 

Cities that are descending into chaos quickly must be 
isolated from the surrounding countryside. Whatever the 
source of urban turmoil— insurrection, terrorist attacks, or 
simple anarchy— outside reinforcements, supplies, or 
sympathizers must be prevented from reaching the centers 
of urban disturbances. If reinforcements can be kept from 
urban centers, units eventually will run out of ammunition, 
supplies, and personnel as security forces systematically 
isolate and neutralize pockets of resistance. In Saigon, 
sappers and cadre enjoyed some initial success, but were 
quickly killed or rounded up when their planned 
reinforcements were prevented from entering the city to 
capitalize on the turmoil they had created or the footholds 
they had gained. By contrast, PAVN in Hue had several 
days to resupply, build defenses, and carry out their 
house-to-house search for government officials. PAVN, 
however, made the mistake of not eliminating pockets of 
allied resistance in Hue, which allowed Allied units to 
mount simultaneous assaults on PAVN positions from both 
i nsi de and outsi de H ue. 
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Additionally, theTet attacks suggest that, almost by 
definition, urban warfare can emerge as a surprise to local 
inhabitants and friendly forces alike. Initially, the battles 
for Saigon and Hue were fought by military and base police, 
headquarters personnel, and logistic troops who never 
thought they would be called upon to defend their 
installations in cities that were considered relatively 
secure, even in the midst of a guerrilla war and insurgency. 
Clearly, the mood in urban areas can change quickly. Even 
cities considered friendly to U.S. forces could burst into 
violence sparked by some external event, local incident, or 
opposition cadre. In other words, it is difficult to predict 
when latent hostility towards U.S. policy or a military 
presence will produce attacks on isolated American units or 
installations. This raises an important question. Should 
planners expect to have regular infantry or mechanized 
units positioned to respond to urban unrest? Or will 
armored and infantry units— which are in increasingly 
short supply— be confronting similar units "at the front"? 
Will commanders be willing or able to task their most 
capabl e u n i ts (measu red i n terms of t hei r organ i c f i repower) 
to guard against street disturbances? 

F i nal ly, theT et attacks demonstratethat urban warfare 
is fought before an extremely attentive audience, namely, 
theinhabitants ofthecity under attack. Indeed, thedeci si on 
to undertake urban operations is grave in itself: even 
desperate oppon entsareunlikelytothreatenciviliansand 
the centers and symbols of national authority unless they 
believe the potential political gains outweigh the risks. The 
way U.S. forces respond to urban disturbances is crucial, 
because their operations will send a political message toall 
concerned about the credibility of American commitments 
and the natureof American policy toward a specific conflict, 
issue, or area. I n other words, it might be possible that U.S. 
forces could win an urban engagement, but lose political 
support for American objectives because of negative public 
perceptions concerning the conduct of U.S. military 
operations. Today, given the density of communication 
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networks in urban areas, U.S. commanders must realize 
that M OUT will be conducted before a global audience able 
to observe events in real time. Given the prospects for global 
news coverage, urban operations will have widespread and 
immediate political ramifications. 

Conclusion. 

The battles of Saigon and Hue validate today's doctrine 
for MOUT. Isolating urban disturbances from outside 
support is a key factor in determining the course and 
outcome of urban turmoil and combat. I ndeed, if PAVN had 
further reinforced its occupation of Hue with one of its 
10,000-man divisions that were moving toward KheSanh, 
the siege could have lasted months. 1 ® In contemplating 
MOUT doctrine, planners might consider holding heavy 
infantry and mechanized units in reserve to seal off urban 
areas experiencing disturbances. Of course, this raises a 
question about which units will be avail able to respond to 
the scene of urban disturbances or attacks, a question likely 
tobe morediffi cult toanswer as U.S. forces increasingly rely 
on technology as a force multiplier. 

Although allied forces won the battles of Saigon andTet, 
military victory did not translate into political advantage. 
The shock of the urban attacks against Hue and especially 
Saigon, reported tothe American publicand membersofthe 
Johnson administration by news media that lacked 
real-time and interactive communication, changed the 
course of theVietnam War. I n that sense, theurban attacks 
during Tet constituted a watershed event because they 
produced an immediate response in U.S. domestic politics 
and policy. Today, with modern communications likely to be 
found in cities everywhere, a global audience will witness 
i mages of u r ba n wa rf a r e. Tet I eaves th i s f i n a 1 1 esson f or U . S . 
officers and policymakers. As they contemplate urban 
operations, planners and warfighters should not only keep 
the enemy, but also their audience, in mind. 
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CHAPTER 6 


THE LOS ANGELES RIOTS OF 1992 


James D. Ddk 

Lateat nightthesoldiers advanced slowly, carefully, in a 
tactical squad column, with the squad leader only a couple 
of short paces behind the point. The pucker factor was high 
as they moved up the street. It was dark, there being no 
electricity in thearea, with theonly illumination furnished 
by fires flickering in some spots and burning fiercely in 
others. Even though the temperature was comfortable for a 
spring night, they could feel themselves sweat. Typical of 
soldiers everywhere, they preferred to blame that on the 
flak vests and combat gear rather than stress. The scene 
was surreal as they observed dark shadows of figures 
dashing between houses and into alleys as they advanced. 
They heard the occasional beat of helicopter blades 
overhead and sirens on the streets. Shots, both single and 
automatic, were heard mostly in the distance, but 
occasionally too close for comfort. The temptation was 
strong to ready their weapons for action, but the squad 
leader quietly urged, "Easy, take it easy!" 

This was South Central Los Angeles in the spring of 
1992, shortly after the troops were called in to control 
rioting in the streets. Los Angeles had been ripe for civil 
unrest si ncethe 1965 Watts ri ots. There had been I ittl eor no 
improvement in the area over the years, with very few 
larger commercial firms choosing that area to rebuild or 
establish new businesses. Unemployment was high, 
poverty was spreadi ng, school truancy was rampant, cri me 
rates were exploding, and traditional family values were 
waning. 

Lacki ng supermarkets i n thei r area, many people rel i ed 
on "Mom and Pop" stores in their neighborhoods. These 
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were often owned by Koreans who lived elsewhere, a fact 
adding to the antipathy felt by locals. In addition, tensions 
werehigherthan normal because a judge had recently given 
a Korean shopkeeper what was perceived as a slap on the 
wrist after she shot a young African-American girl in her 
store. 

The tension was heightened by three unrelated 
accidental killings of babies by gangs in drive-by shootings 
that spring. There followed a series of meetings by rival 
gang leaders in churches and celebrities' homes, anyplace 
that could be considered neutral territory. Representatives 
of both theCrips and the Bloods discussed a trucetostopthe 
killing of their babies. More ominous were a series of 
meeti ngs that occurred duri ng the last week i n Apri I . Agai n 
i nvol vi ng gangs with I ongstandi ng feuds, the meeti ngs were 
intended to establish a truce so gang members could direct 
thei r efforts towards "ki 1 1 i ng a pol i ce offi cer." 

The atmosphere was highly charged, and all it needed 
was a spark. That spark was provided following the trial of 
f ou r pol i ce off i cer s a ecu sed of br u t a 1 1 y beat i n g R od n ey K i n g, 
an unemployed construction worker on parole for armed 
robbery, after a lengthy high-speed chase through the 
freeways and streets of Los Angeles. There was great 
interest in the trial, which had been moved to the 
mostly-white community of Simi Valley after a 
change-of-venue motion following heavy pretrial publicity. 
Tension had risen to a fever pitch after repeated TV airings 
of an amateur videoclip that clearly showed the beating. 

Though it iseasy in retrospect to say trouble should have 
been expected in the event of a "not guilty" verdict, many 
(perhaps most) community leaders felt otherwise. While 
church leaders and others believed there would be no 
violence, even those who anticipated violence believed that 
law enforcement agencies in the county could handle it. I n 
spite of such confidence, the judge in Simi Valley notified 
I aw enforcement offi ci a I s wel I i n ad va n ce of t h e ver d i ct . T h i s 
was wasted effort, as much of the Los Angeles Police 
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Department (LAPD) leadership was out of the county at a 
training seminar. 

The jury found the defendants not guilty on all counts 
except in the case of Officer Laurence Powell, in behalf of 
whom a mistrial was declared on the single charge of using 
excessive force "under color of authority." Reaction was not 
long in coming. Violence was localized at first, involving 
what turned out to be Cri ps, reportedl y from the E i ght T ray 
(or Trey) Gangsters. 

Most agree that the genesis of the riots occurred at the 
intersection of Florence and Normandie. An altercation 
unrelated tothetrial took pi ace near that intersection, with 
the police responding. A crowd gathered, and more LAPD 
units responded. As the crowd grew and the situation 
became more threatening, the LAPD lieutenant on the 
scene decided to call off the police, who quickly left with 
lightsflashing and sirens blaring. Thevoid they left quickly 
escalated into serious violence. Any driver entering that 
intersection who was not African-American was subject to 
beati ng. H el i copters overhead captu red scenes on tel evi si on 
of people pulled from their cars and trucks and savagely 
beaten. Some scenes, such as those involving the beating of 
truck driver Reginald Denny, and the preacher standing 
protectively over an unconscious Fidel Lopez (who had his 
face and genitals sprayed black and one ear partially cut 
off), will be seared in some people's memories forever. 

As light started to fade, the mayor was heard on the 
radio describing the police defendants as "renegade cops” 
who should be fired; "I do not seek to explain the jury's 
decision," he declared, "because frankly no explanation 
makes sense." It was thus no coincidence that incidents of 
violence then quickly spread throughout the county. 

Law enforcement reaction to the violence was painfully 
slow in coming. The Mutual Aid system bringing in law 
enforcement rei nforcements from nearby communities was 
not immediately implemented. In fact, as late as midnight, 
law enforcement officials were discussing the "Mardi Gras 
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atmosphere” even as vi ol ence and burn i ng of bui I di ngs was 
spreading over the city. Law enforcement's intelligence 
system had clearly broken down. 

The next day both theCal ifornia H ighway Patrol and the 
National Guard were deployed. This followed a meeting 
that ended at about 3:00 p.m., at which the division of 
responsi bi I ities and fl ow of taski ngs werefi nal ly (a I most 24 
hours after the verdict was announced) agreed to. Even as 
that meeting was still in session, some platoons of the 40th 
I nfantry Division's Military Pol ice Company were deployed 
into South Central Los Angeles under control of the Los 
Angeles County Sheriff's Office (LASO). 

The National Guardsmen had good reason to be 
apprehensive, as many of them were from the Los Angeles 
met r opol i ta n a r ea a n d k new j u st h ow da n ger ou s some pa rts 
of the city could be. How dangerous was it? In the one 
calendar year prior to the riots, there were 771 deaths 
directly attributed to gang members. This was 
approximately half of the homicides in the county in 1991, 
where death by gunfire per 100,000 inhabitants was more 
than triple the national average. The streets are still so 
dangerous, in fact, that for many years there have been no 
"beat cops" patrol I i ng the si dewal ks of Los Angel es. There i s 
gunfire every night of the year in some parts of Los Angeles 
county, most of it initiated by gang members. 

I n thei r bri efi ng, thetroops had been tol d that they faced 
about 102,000 gang members. U nfortunately, the gangs in 
Los Angeles had grown more violent over the years. During 
the Vietnam-related riots in the 1960s, gangs tended to 
settle their differences with bats, bottles, rocks, and, 
occasionally, knives. By the 1990s, gangs retaliated with 
gunfire, often spraying bullets indiscriminately while 
endangering innocent bystanders. Already armed with 
soph i sti cated fi rearms, no sooner had the ri ots erupted than 
the gangs broke into gun stores and warehouses, stealing 
more weapons and ammunition. 
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The gangs were wi del y scattered throughout the county, 
but were particularly dangerous in such areas of the city as 
Watts and in theadjoining city of Compton. Thethree public 
housing projects, Imperial Courts, Jordan Downs, and 
Nickerson Gardens, were notoriously dangerous centers of 
gang activity. The troops knew this, and most normally 
avoided those areas when they could. Now, however, they 
had no choice. Their mission was to assist law enforcement 
in restoring and maintaining peace. This required them to 
enter those areas controlled by the gangs. 

The 40th I nfantry Division was fortunate in still having 
senior officers and noncommissioned officers who 
remembered the lessons of the Watts riots of 1965. One of 
the most vivid memories of those riots was the "free fire" 
atmosphere, including the use of machine guns, and the 
resultant killing of innocent people. There was a serious 
commitment in 1992 that this would not be allowed to 
happen again. As a consequence, restraint was the 
watchword, with the rules of engagement and arming 
orders carefully prepared and disseminated. Such 
instructions were terse and to the point, so soldiers could 
quickly grasp thefull intent and rehearsetheir use. Rounds 
of ammunition were counted out while it was made clear 
that expenditure of those rounds would be accountable. 

The troops were deployed in formations ranging from 
platoon through battalion in strength to help the police and 
sheriff's deputies wrest control from the gangs. As control 
was established, the deployments were thinned out to 
maintain that control over a huge area that ended up 
totaling over 100 square miles. In many parts of the city, 
troops were deployed two by two, with two soldiers at each 
intersection. Some shopping centers were manned by 
formations as small as a squad fire team, with five soldiers 
assuming responsibility for maintaining security on a 
24-hour-a-day basis. 

Soldiers had to quickly acclimatize themselves to gang 
culture in Los Angeles. Their noncommissioned officers, 
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many of whom were police in civilian life, briefed them on 
what to expect. They described how gang members engage 
in "mad-doggi ng," the taunting practice including staring 
contests that too often could result in killings. The troops 
weretold how to avoid that, and how to drive defensively so 
as to keep from being penned in with no escape route. They 
weretold about the gang practice of "car trains," whereby a 
short convoy of cars loaded with gang members slowly 
follow each other bumper-to-bumper through their 
neighborhood to demonstrate strength and thumb their 
noses at the law. Most disconcerting was the practice of 
gang members (usual ly four) dri vi ng by i n a car and then, on 
signal, all simultaneously raising their weapons up so they 
could be seen. Troops were told that such activity was 
routine and to ignore it. On the other hand, as one first 
sergeant told his troops, if they aim their weapons at you, 
"cancel their Christmas." 

During thefirst day and night on the streets, thetroops 
were shot at over two dozen times, according to LASO 
records, and that did not include those troops assigned to 
LAPD. F rom that poi nt on, thetroops careful I y kept track of 
such incidents. Gang members usually shot at thetroops 
from a distance, either from buildings off in the distance or 
from freeway overpasses as they sped off. I n such i nstances, 
troops were unable to return fire for fear of endangering 
private citizens. Rocks and bottles were thrown, but this 
was usually not particularly disturbing to the troops. An 
exception was the occasion a large rock was dropped from a 
freeway overpass and severely damaged a truck, 
fortunately without personnel injuries. 

The two incidents in which civilians were shot by troops 
involved vehicular assaults. One of these assaults 
continued until the driver, a Playboy Gangster, was shot 
and killed when he refused to stop, trying to run over 
troopers even when his tires were shot out. The other 
individual, a felon on probation (from Florida) for vehicular 
manslaughter, was wounded after he ran over a police 
officer and tried the same with two soldiers. 
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The riots ended within 2 days. A total of 22 rounds had 
been fired during the time the troops were deployed. The 
restraint was obvious, receiving favorabe comment by all 
observers. Federal troops were cal led in and deployed after 
the riots ended. Some of them found it hard to believe they 
werejust "maintaining law and order” when they heard the 
gunfire each night. However, as previously noted, such 
gunfi re descri bes parts of Los Angel es county every ni ght of 
the year. 

After the streets quieted down, it was difficult to get 
permission to remove the troops. They had been warmly 
welcomed by the people of Los Angeles. They blew their 
horns at troop convoys, and gave th e sol diers "thumbs up” as 
they went by. They fed the troops in many ways. This 
ranged from free meals at restaurants to people giving 
sol di ers everythi ng from pi es to "pogey bait" (snacks). When 
the crime rate decreased from riots to normal to much lower 
than normal, the whole atmosphere changed. People let 
their children play in the streets, and some older folks felt 
for the first time in years that it was safe enough to walk to 
the store. It was understandable why people applied 
pressure on their elected officials to keep the troops 
deployed. 

When the dust settl ed, it was obvi ous that the r i ots were 
the most deadly in our history. After careful analysis to 
screen out deaths not connected to the rioting, 53 people 
wereconfirmed dead asa consequence oftheriots, although 
the originally reported figure was much higher. In addition, 
2,302 were injured seriously enough to require emergency 
treatment. There were 71 police officers injured, and 10 
firemen. Fortunately, the only military casualty was a 
young soldier who accidentally injured himself (not 
seriously) when clearing his pistol. There were 5,383 fires 
attri buted tothe riots, causi ng many hundreds of mi 1 1 ions of 
dollars in damage. Arrests totaled 18,807, primarily 
Lati n-Ameri cans (many of whom were i 1 1 egal i mmi grants), 
including 2,628 for felonies. The jails and prisons were 
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over-taxed, so many lawbreakers who would normally have 
been retained under arrest were set free. 

What were the lessons learned? Both law enforcement 
and the military write contingency plans for the future 
based on past experience. Unfortunately, these riots were 
the first in decades that continued both night and day. 
Previously, riots were exclusively nighttime phenomena 
wherein both rioters and law enforcement/military 
personnel rested during daylight hours. Based on such 
experience, both law enforcement backup on the first day, 
and the military to follow, were told they would not haveto 
report until just prior to dark. But daylight rioting was 
al ready wel I u nder way by that ti me. Other specifi c I essons 
learned: 

• Communications. Military radios did not net with law 
enforcement radios. This required extensive liaison with 
counterparts to maintain communications, command, and 
control. In addition, military radios work poorly in an urban 
setting, requiring widespread use of repeaters. Many 
commands used cell phones extensively. Fortunately, the 
Los Angeles area is wel I covered with cellular phone nodes 
that are hardened to prevent damage from earthquakes. 
The other serious communications issue was the difference 
in interpretation of terms used by law enforcement and the 
mi I i tary. The term "pi atoon" can mean anythi ng from about 
20 individuals to as many as 60, depending on who is 
talking. Some differences in interpretation of terms can be 
much more significant. For instance, to law enforcement 
and Army troops, "Cover me!" was interpreted the same — 
be prepared to shoot if needed. T o the M ari nes, however, it 
meant immediately lay down a heavy base of fire to provide 
cover. When the Compton police officer issued that 
command when responding to a domestic abuse complaint, 
the base of fire provided by an accompanying squad of 
Marines narrowly missed children in a home. Those young 
M ari nes were merely respondi ng exactly as trai ned. Words 
are important. 
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• Training. Typical riot control training requiring 
practice in formations, use of riot batons and face shields, 
and use of tear gas has merit when facing students or poorly 
armed citizens. It is not only useless but can be dangerous 
when facing an opponent who shoots at you. In situations 
such as those faced in the 1992 Los Angeles riots, it is more 
important to have troops who are well-trained in normal 
soldier skills and knowledgeable in individual protection 
techniques. The most important attribute is strong 
discipline. We were thankful that rigid discipline had been 
enforced in the division for some years prior to the riots. 

• Equipment. As indicated above, face shields and riot 
batons are a detriment in action against a well-armed 
opponent. They tend to get in the way, and the face shields 
reflect light at night. Besides, thrown rocks were rarely 
hazardous to the troops. Gas was on hand but never used 
and has not been used in California since shifting winds 
blew gas into a hospital during the Berkeley riots many 
yea r s ago. N i ght vi si on devi ces were especi allyvaluableand 
extensively used. Maps are a special consideration in urban 
terrain. Military maps just don't provide the required 
detail. In many American cities, law enforcement agencies 
useThomas Guides which we procured in great quantity so 
that al I were speaki ng the same I anguage as to I ocati ons. 

• Logistics. Logisticians are particularly challenged by 
urban terrain. Troops were widely scattered, equipment 
and supply needs differed from those for open terrain, and 
transportation was a particular challenge. The 40th 
Division, as a mechanized organization, moves on tracks. 
We wanted to appear citizen-friendly, an image that would 
have suffered had we rolled into thecity with our tanks and 
armored personnel carriers, which would have caused 
consi derabl e damage to the streets. L ogi sti ci ans sol ved th i s 
problem by contracting for buses. 

• Medical. We anticipated and successfully handled the 
normal medical requirements of a large body of troops 
operating in a high-tempo environment. But what had been 
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anticipated by our medical support but not by tactical 
commanders was the requirement for psychiatric services. 
Soldiers required by circumstances to fire at (and 
sometimes kill) citizens of their own country face different 
psychiatric stresses than those normally anticipated in 
high-intensity military operations in urban terrain 
(MOUT). Having the appropriate teams at hand to quickly 
counsel affected troops prevented serious problems later. 

• Legal. For those incidents with possible legal 
consequences, like application of deadly force, we had our 
own 170th Criminal Investigation Detachment conduct 
collateral investigations along with the normal law 
enforcement investigators. This gave senior leadership the 
facts rather than conjecture, and provided such facts much 
f a st er t h a n wou I d n or ma 1 1 y h a ve been expected.l'mnotsure 
that it was absolutely necessary to do collateral 
investigations, but we didn't have any legal issues surface 
at the time or later. Certainly it was good training for our 
military investigators to work closely with highly 
experienced police investigators. 

• Rules of Engagement/ Arming Orders. These were as 
clear and concise as possi ble, and the troops were given ti me 
to rehearsethem i n various scenarios. They were publ i shed 
in a convenient format to fit the soldier's battle dress 
uniform (BDU) pocket, and are now stockpiled in that 
format. They are also specially printed on Kimdura Poly 
Olefin plasticized stock to resist water and hold up under 
repeated handling. Noteworthy was the gradation of the 
armi ng orders issued. M i I itary leaders at a 1 1 level s rel i ed on 
their law enforcement counterparts' recommendations as to 
which level of arming order was appropriate. They 
recognized that the local police officer knew best what the 
level of risk was in a particular area. 

• Deployment Strategies. The 40th Division, augmented 
by elements of the 49th Military Police Brigade, used a 
controversial deployment strategy. The safest strategy is to 
deploy troops in larger formations with commissioned 
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leadership. Obviously, larger formations plus higher rank 
and greater experience on the part of commanders make it 
safer for the troops involved. But that is not how we 
approached the probl em. After a careful ri sk anal ysi s of the 
necessity to take the streets back from gang members, we 
blanketed the target area by placing pairs of soldiers on 
street corners after the area had been pacified. The 
two-soldier teams were widely scattered, but never out of 
sight of other soldiers "wearing the patch." Some smaller 
shopping centers had as few as a fire team of five soldiers, 
wh i I e larger shoppi ng centers had one or more compan i es. 1 1 
was necessary to scatter the troops more thinly than some 
felt prudent in order to providethe coverage needed over the 
vast geography involved. 

• Public Affairs. Public Affairs was poorly handled. 
There was too much talk in the news media about soldiers 
being deployed without ammunition, even though that 
never occurred. Such reportage encouraged some gang 
members to be more aggressive than they might have been 
otherwise, thus putting soldiers unnecessarily at risk. The 
riots were quickly and thoroughly covered by the electronic 
media, with helicopters overhead capturingthesituation as 
it deteriorated. It was obvious during the initial hours that 
people could riot and loot with impunity. Even normally 
I aw-abi ding peopl e were i impacted by the i ntense emoti on of 
thesituation and took to the streets to get their share of the 
loot before it was all gone. When an amnesty was declared 
later, many of those people sheepishly returned their 
ill-gotten gains. 

• Planning and Execution. There were many similarities 
between the situation faced by deployed soldiers in Los 
Angeles and that faced during traditional MOUT. Obvious 
was the centralized planning and decentralized execution 
so typical of MOUT. T roops were so widely scattered that 
leadership devolved most often down to the 
noncommissioned officer level. Senior commanders issued 
their guidance and then had to rely on sergeants and 
corporals to make it happen. 
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• Discipline. Discipline was, and always will be, 
extremely i mportant i n decentral i zed operations, especial I y 
in the presence of noncombatants. The division had been 
emphasizing discipline for years, everything from proper 
wear of protective headgear to enforcement of a no-liquor 
policy in thefi eld. This paid hugedividends during theriots. 

• Information Operations. Information operations were 
a ch a 1 1 en ge. T h i s i n cl u ded everyt hing from radio oper at i on s 
to public affairs, both of which have been discussed 
previously. With the equipment we are presently issued, 
information operations are always a challenge in built-up 
areas. Public Affairs has a direct impact on the situation 
faced by the troops, and can either improve or worsen the 
operational environment. 

• Stress Management. Finally, stress management is an 
important ingredient during MOUT operations and faces 
every commander in similar situations. The Los Angeles 
riots of 1992 can hardly be compared to high-intensity 
M OUT, but the i impact of sol di ers shooti ng at U nited States 
citizens added unique psychological stresses that must be 
antici pated. 

Theforegoing survey is not all-inclusive, but it serves to 
illustrate some of the many similarities between 
high-intensity MOUT and some domestic support 
operations. There are some key differences, however, that 
also must be considered. 

Though restraint is nearly always an important 
consideration, it becomes an all-encompassing issue during 
domestic manifestations of MOUT. Rules of engagement 
and arming orders are always carefully crafted and 
disseminated. We like to think that restraint is 
all-important any time we place innocent people in harm's 
way. Implementation of urban operations is never more 
important than when our own women and children are at 
risk. True, National Guard men and women must put on 
their uniforms and make the metamorphosis from civilian 
to soldier, but they need not make the complete 
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metamorphosis to trained "killer." On the other hand, 
federal troops are expected to maintain a combat edge, 
always ready to meet the enemy in deadly combat. The 
difference between the two tendencies can be crucial. 

Legal considerations differed. Most MOUT situations 
are fought under the legal umbrella of the Rules of Land 
Warfare, based on the Geneva Conventions. I n Los Angeles, 
however, soldiers were guided by civil ordinances and posse 
comitatus. The differences are significant, particularly in 
the limitations placed upon federal troops in any domestic 
policing situation and must be understood by all those 
involved. 

Often MOUT involves coalition warfare and working 
with allies. In Los Angeles there were subtle but very 
important differences from that concept. We were 
subordinate to and in support of civilian law enforcement 
agencies. We established our military boundaries to 
coincide with law enforcement jurisdictions, and took our 
missions from them. It was not an equal partnership, even 
though the law enforcement agencies always treated the 
military with respect. We were clearly in support of them, 
not vice versa, as it should have been. 

The "enemy," in our case the gangs, were hardly 
equivalent to professional soldiers or well -trained militia. 
Their marksmanship thankfully was very poor. In addition, 
their tactics were poorly planned and predictable. 

F i nal ly, the mi I itary was not seen as the pri mary enemy 
ofthegangs, looters, and other lawbreakers in Los Angeles, 
the pol i ce were. 1 1 was on I y the occasi onal gang member who 
wanted to take on the military. The proof is in the final 
results, with 71 police officers injured versus none of the 
military. 

The California National Guard was extraordinarily 
successful in combating the Los Angeles riots. Iftherewasa 
secret tothat success, many sen i or offi cers who served there 
will tell you that the secret lay in the strength of our 
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noncommissioned officers. We had been decentralizing for 
years in an effort to improve battlefocus and redundancy, a 
requirement implemented without domestic support 
operations in mind. When mobilized for the Los Angeles 
riots of 1992, the urban setting and scattered deployment 
forced us to rely on our sergeants and corporals. They didn't 
let us down. 
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CHAPTER 7 


LOW-INTENSITY OPERATIONS 
IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


David Pearson 

It might be argued that the British response to terror ism 
in Northern Ireland from 1969 to the present, which 
involved the introduction of reforms and the making of 
concessions to disaffected groups, could be seen as giving in 
to violence— an attempt to "win" by actually "losing." Tim 
Pat Coogan describes this strategy as "letting the air out of 
the tyres gently." 1 But while it is true that continuing 
political change and adjustment attempt to alleviate 
minority grievance and concern, this argument misses the 
essential characteristic of the British responsetoviolencein 
the P rovi nee, namel y, that of fl exi bi I i ty. Thi s fl exi bi I ity was 
manifested in British attempts to adapt to and capitalize on 
new ideas and conditions, reinvent and apply old ideas, 
tactics, and lessons, and absorb and channel pressures for 
change in a desired direction. The result in Northern 
Ireland, in both urban and rural areas, has been a 
successful counterinsurgency strategy that moved the 
Provisional Irish Republic Army (PI RA) from a tradition of 
employing terror and mil itaryforcetoa willingness toadopt 
a purely political solution to the perceived problems. 

In August 1969, Catholic civil rights movements and 
anti -establishment protests and demonstrations coalesced 
in Northern Ireland to challenge the legitimacy of the 
Protestant-dominated home rule Parliament sitting at 
Stormont. As tension escalated, civilian rioting resulted in, 
among others, the major cities of Londonderry (producing 
the battle of the Bogside) and Belfast, prompting the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary (RUC) to deploy Shorland armored 
cars onto the city streets. Equipped with .30 caliber 
Browning machine guns, these vehicles proved lethal in the 
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confusion of the riots, killing at least three demonstrably 
innocent bystanders but fai I i ng to restore order. Incapable 
of firing single shots, the Browning was hardly a suitable 
weapon for crowd control. As the rioting intensified and 
barricades went up, the RUC lost control of the situation 
and requested military assistance, which was granted by 
British Home Secretary J ames Callaghan, following 
consultations with Prime Minister Harold Wilson. There 
was no exit strategy planned, and all sides recognized 
potential long-term political and military implications of 
deploying soldiers onto the city streets, namely, the 
probable demise of the Stormont government and likely 
confrontation with resurgent Republican gunmen. 2 1 ndeed, 
Callaghan realized that it would be much easier to get the 
army in than get it out. 3 Nevertheless, there was no choice if 
civil war between Protestants and Catholics on the streets 
of Northern Ireland was to be avoided. 

In preventing outright civil war, the infantry soldiers of 
General Ian Freeland's 39th Infantry Brigade were 
remarkably successful. Unaware of the deep religious 
divides running through Belfast and Londonderry— a 
sectarianism imported from rural Ulster as the cities 
expanded in the 19th century under the impact of 
industrialization— the soldiers relied on their conventional 
military training, orders to use minimum force, and strict 
discipline to calm the immediate situation. 4 They simply 
lined themselves up on the main streets, which allowed 
isolated and burned out Catholic and Protestant families to 
safely relocate themselves back to their own communities, 
thus resulting in some semblance of normality. 

Although the army was initially welcomed by the 
Catholic community in Northern Ireland as an indication of 
the Westminster parliament's determination to right the 
i nj u st i ces of t h e maj or i ty U n i on i st Stor mont gover n men t , i t 
soon became crystal cl ear that the deep-seated antagonisms 
within Ulster could not be solved merely by the presence of 
soldiers on the streets. General Freeland presciently 
warned that "the honeymoon period cannot obviously 
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continue forever . . . but unless there is a solution or some 
hope for the future— and this is where the politicians have 
got to come i n— the sol di ers are not goi ng to be wel corned on 
the streets forever." 5 The politicians did come in, but other 
than stressi ng the need for reform and that "every citizen of 
Northern Ireland is entitled to the same equality of 
treatment and freedom from discrimination as obtains in 
the rest of the United Kingdom irrespective of political 
views or religion," 6 there was no apparent political solution 
in the near term. The Hunt Committee investigated the 
organization and structure of the RUC, the Scarman 
Committee scrutinized the recent disorders necessitating 
the deployment of troops, and Westminster relearned I rish 
history, while the existing political power structure in the 
Province was left intact, with the army "piggy in the 
middle." The inevitable result for the army was that, 
"standing, both literally and metaphorically in no-man's 
land, it was only a matter of time before the troops became 
the obj ect of both si des' fr ustrati ons wh i I e tryi ng to uphol d a 
status quo which failed to reassure Loyalists or offer the 
chance of reform to Cathol ics." 7 

By 1970, the strategy of a resurgent PI RA had moved 
seamlessly forward from defense to retaliation toward 
armed struggle aimed at the full "national 
demand"— British withdrawal from Ireland. The British 
army now found itself in a new low-intensity 
counterinsurgency campaign in which the majority of the 
peoplelived in urban areas. The British response built upon 
experience in previous struggles, principally Palestine, 
Malaya, Kenya, and Cyprus. Britain discovered the need for 
specialized training in a small professional army, and it 
undertook as well an updating of doctrine, here quoted in 
part: 

The response [to the threat of i nsurgency] should be based on dear ai ms 
supported by a range of sodal, economic legal, and administrative 
measures as well as military activity. This is usually in support of a 
combined with pdice action. The task of de/eloping the response and 
coordinating its supporting a/erall plan will be oomploc Military 
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measures should only form part of the plan since by themselves the/ are 
unlikely to ddeat insurgency. The military contribution therdcre will be 
designed to ddeat vident activity and prcwide security so that the pd itical 
process an take place 8 

This is not toarguethat the British knew exactly what to 
doin Northern Ireland because clearlyevery conflict hasits 
own unique characteristics and conditions, and there is 
always going to be a learning curve. There was, however, an 
awareness from the beginning of the need for minimum 
force in accordance with the ruleof law, close cooperation at 
every level between all branches of thecivi I administration, 
military, and police, andtheadoption of area deployment all 
under a clear political aim. 

This is much easier said than done, however. 
Identification of root causes of unrest, and appropriate 
responses can take a long time, and governments should 
plan for a long struggle rather than a quick-fix solution. 
Politicians, especially in democratic countries with lively 
and unfettered news media, will inevitably be under 
pressure to show early results but must be alert for and 
resist ill-conceived schemes, which might compromise the 
overall long-term aim. Large cordon and sweep operations 
with grandiose titles may give the impression of decisive 
action but often prove counterproductive by alienating the 
civilian population whose cooperation is necessary for 
government success. TheJ uly 1970 searches of the Cat hoi ic 
Falls Road in Belfast are a case in point. The army 
uncovered numerous terrorist weapons, but the wreck i ng of 
homes by overzealous young soldiers with noformal search 
training, together with the use of tear gas, had a 
particularly radicalizing effect on the community. A curfew 
compounded this effect by evoking greater tribal solidarity. 
After five civilian fatalities in the ensuing riot, one run over 
by an armored personnel carrier, Gerry Adams summed up 
the result: 'Thousands of people who had never been 
repu bli cans now gavetheir active support tothe I RA; others 
who had never had any time for physical force now accepted 
it as a practical necessity." 9 Undertaken against army 
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advice and aimed primarily at the republican community, 
internment of suspects without trial in August 1971 
(Operation DEMETRIUS) was similarly disastrous. 10 
Adding to difficulties, details of deep interrogation methods 
against some i nternees leaked out, resulting in the British 
government being found guilty of inhuman and degrading 
treatment of prisoners in the Strasbourg Court of Human 
Rights, despite a majority report under Sir Edmund 
Compton exonerating security force methods. 11 Brigadier 
Frank Kitson, then commanding the 39th I nfantry Brigade 
with responsibility for Belfast, believed internment was 
done i n the wrong way, at the wrong ti me, and for the wrong 
reasons. 12 Intelligence simply was not uptothejob. Frank 
Steel, an MI6 operative seconded to the United Kingdom 
Representatives Office, summed upthesituation on arrival 
in the Province in October 1971: 

The place was a shambles. Areas I i ke Belfast and Derry were al mcst i n a 
state cf anarchy and a vi I war. Thee wee somdti mes around a thousand 
security inadents of one sort e anothe each month. The army hadnt 
learned hew toccpe with avil unrest in the UK and how to use mini mum 
and not maximum force Many nationalists belie/ed that HMG [He 
Majesty's Government] had lent the British army to the unionist 
gcvenment to keep them in pawe and keep the nationalists unde 
ccntrd. Thee was very little coordination of whate/e intelligence was 
bei ng produced by the RU C, the army, and M 1 5. 1 ntenment had been a 
disaste. It had barely damaged the I RA's command structureand ledtoa 
flood of recruits, mcne/, and weapons . . . The unionist gcvenment 
seemed to be just sddieing on and incapable of sdving the problems 
faang Ncrthen I reland. 13 

Further mistakes followed, the worst when soldiers of 
the 1st Battalion of the Parachute Regiment, claiming to 
have come under nail bomb and sniper fire, shot dead 13 
catholic men during an arrest operation against the Young 
Derry Hooligan Element of an illegal civil rights march in 
LondonderryonJ anuary30, 1972, in what cameto be cal led 
"Bloody Sunday." The findings of a subsequent public 
inquiry under Lord Chief J ustice Widgery proved 
inconclusive but suggested that some of the soldiers had 
fired recklessly, while none of those killed and wounded 
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were proven to be handling weapons and bombs. 14 The 
consequences and emotions generated by the events of that 
day testify to the adverse impact individual soldiers can 
have on proceedings, an impact that reverberates around 
the province for years. Bloody Sunday led ultimately to the 
royal suspension oftheStormont Parliament and direct rule 
from London on March 24, 1972. This cleared up many 
command and control ambiguities and opened up the 
possibility of a political solution based on the concept of 
power-sharing, of which the Sunni ngdale Agreement, later 
Anglo-Irish talks, ultimatly all-party talks, and a 
Mitchell-brokered agreement were the result. 
Simultaneously, industrial investment and diversification 
attempted to make Ulster economically viable, raise living 
standards, and improve job opportunities— thus getting 
youths off street corners, which was always an army 
objective. 

F rom a standi ng start, this i nitial "defensive” phase saw 
mistakes by both politicians and young soldiers but was 
nevertheless essential in building up knowledge, 
developing organizations, and deciding and implementing 
policies, whether military, economic, social, or political. The 
subsequent enormous Operation MOTORMAN on J uly 31, 
1972, validated the learning process as long armored 
columns of troops entered and cleared the "No-Go” areas in 
Belfast, Londonderry, Lurgan, Armagh, Newry, and 
Coal island that PIRA had been allowed to develop 
unmolested during government attempts at negotiation 
and consensus-building. Linked to a public relations 
campai gn that warned of the operation and comi ng after the 
failure of talks and a particularly callous PIRA bombing 
spree on J uly 21— "Bloody Friday"— the operation went 
smoothly. PIRA withdrew rather than face overwhelming 
numbers of soldiers. The army thus began to reestablish 
government writ. With the construction of permanent 
fortified bases manned by the same units throughout their 
tour of duty, city streets and blocks assumed anti- or 
pro-security force characteristics as saturation patrolling 
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collected masses of low-grade, but nevertheless vital, 
information through daily contact with the people. Starting 
in Belfast, this area deployment spread like ink on blotting 
paper from the cities to the countryside throughout British 
Ulster. 

While it was initially necessary for the security forces, 
and the army in particular, to take the lead in Northern 
I reland whilethe British government experimented with a 
variety of political initiatives, once a comprehensive 
political agenda developed, it became possible to establish 
greater balance between the military and civilian effort, 
with increasing coordination in all fields. The need for such 
coordination was necessary for the establishment of 
priorities; coordination of intelligence and security; 
coordination between operational and civil affairs 
activities; joint consultation and, as far as security 
permitted, joint planning; joint direction of operations; 
arrangements for public safety and protection of public 
installations; scientific advice; and direction of information 
and counterpropaganda policy— both within the Province 
and throughout the world where governments or 
individuals might be persuaded to give moral or material 
support to the enemy. 

Like other principles, that of coordination is extremely 
easy to enunciate, but difficult to put into practice. In a 
complex society like Northern I reland, the difficulty lay in 
secu ringall-partya ccept a n ce beca u se of t h e pol i t i ca I cost of 
elaborate and close control. More specifically, legal 
complications, interdepartmental rivalries, pride, mutual 
distrust, fear of loss of status, and simple dislike of change 
stood in the way of cooperation. In Northern Ireland the 
practical solution was compromise. Despite some 
reorganization— for instance, the provision of joint 
secretariats necessary for the increased bureaucracy, joint 
decisionmaking, and rapid implementation of 
ideas— maximum use was made of existing administrative 
structures, which saved resources, ensured a degree of 
continuity, and thereby reduced institutional resistance to 
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change. Other important steps included matching military 
operati ng boundari es to those of the pol i ce and establ ishi ng 
joint headquarters and operations rooms at each level of 
command in order to provide an interface between the 
various government organizations serving as a central 
information point, a meeting pi ace for the various military, 
police, and civil officials, and a means of disseminating 
information and orders which had wide application. 

The result of growing coordination at all administrative 
levels was a committee approach to decisionmaking in 
which planning and command remained the prerogative of 
the appropriate military, police, or civil official who was 
required to consult his colleagues before undertaking any 
actions that involved departure from previously-agreed 
plans or policy. This approach helped prevent disputes and 
accidental engagements between components of the 
security forces, built mutual confidence, and ensured that 
the actual conduct of operations could draw on all available 
civilian and military resources in the implementation of 
government policy. At the top in Northern Ireland is the 
Province Executive Committee (PEC), chaired by the 
Deputy Chief Constable, with theCommander Land Forces 
representing the General Officer Commanding, that 
decides strategic operational direction supported by the 
Security Policy Meeting Committee and the Security 
Coordinating Meeting Committee. PEC policy is then 
disseminated through a series of committees down to 
Divisional Action Committees (DACs). Started in Belfast in 
1973 by Brigadier Kitson, the purpose of the DACs is to 
"meet oncea weekand . . . bringtogetherthemilitary, police, 
and intelligence to achieve unified planning and central 
control." 15 This is the level at which government impinges 
directly on the population, and the effectiveness of 
government strategy is judged. H owever good the plans and 
intentions at national and district level, if they fail to be 
accepted and work at street level, the entire government 
strategy is likely to fail. Conversely, if successful— and 
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provi ded there i s adequate security— more peopl e are I i kel y 
to side openly with government policy. 

Together with a political aim and coordinating 
machinery, a government must also ensure that all its 
deployed agencies act within the rule of law. This is not to 
say that government forces must work within exactly the 
same set of laws during an insurgency as existed 
beforehand, because it is the function of government to 
make new laws when necessary. The 1974 Prevention of 
T error i smT emporary P rovi si ons Act (PT A) gavethe B ri ti sh 
government considerable latitude in dealing with PIRA 
terrorism, including the exclusion of terrorist suspects from 
the mainland and the holding of suspects for 48 hours 
without charge or up to 7 days on higher authority. 16 The 
Home Secretary at the time, Roy J enkins, described the 
PTA thus: 'These powers are draconian. In combination, 
they are unprecedented in peacetime. I believe they are 
fully justified to meet the clear and present dangers.” 17 

The PTA was revi sed and expanded i n 1975, 1978, 1987, 
1989, and 1991. 18 Similarly, the way in which the law is 
administered should be modified if it is considered 
necessary for the well-being of the people. Lord Diplock's 
adjustment of Northern Ireland's legal procedures was 
designed to prevent witness and jury intimidation while 
preserving the rights of those accused of terrorist offenses. 
The law ought not to be viewed as too cumbersome and an 
impediment to effective counterinsurgency, but an integral 
partoftheprocess.Thereshould be noreason ortemptation 
to step outside the law. To do so would provide a major 
propaganda coup to the enemy, suggest government 
discord, and raisethe question of government legitimacy. I n 
such circumstances, there would be the real danger of a 
confl i ct assumi ng the character of a ci vi I war, thus i mputi ng 
guerrilla status to dissidents rather than the status of 
insurgents acting against the legitimate and rightful 
authority of government. 
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Part of acting within the law is minimum force and 
self-restraint by individual soldiers. The agents of 
government policy must be careful not to destroy, by 
over-reacting, the very institutions and kind of society they 
seek to protect. TheY el low Card rules of engagement issued 
to every soldier in Northern Ireland are explicit as to the 
circumstances when a soldier can legitimately open fire. 
Government representatives cannot be seen as out of 
control or as a danger to the civil population. The military 
role in counterinsurgency is essentially the selective 
application of force to a political situation. In a correctly 
orchestrated campaign, innocents need not hide in fear at 
the approach of government troops or the sight of 
government aircraft. In part, civilian control is a safeguard 
in this respect, but ultimately it remains the duty of all 
commanders toensurethat they are not requi red or asked to 
undertake operati ons whi ch are i ncompati bl e with exi sti ng 
law. Soldiers must take particular care that when they 
deploy, they never use more force than is necessary and 
reasonable to achieve the immediate military aim. As the 
Duke of Wellington remarked just prior to the Battle of 
Waterloo while pointing at a soldier in a Brussels park, "It 
all depends on that article ." 19 Man was, is, and always will 
be the crucial element in war, but especially so in 
low-intensity operations. 

A critical component in ensuring that military 
operations do meet the principle of minimum force is, not 
surpri si ngl y, rel i ance on accurate i ntel I i gence. E stabl i shi ng 
an effective intelligence organization isa matter of the first 
importance. Not only is the right sort of information needed 
at a high level to enable the government to work out a 
sensible policy for countering the insurgents, but at a lower 
level operational commanders need reliable and detailed 
intelligence from which to plan precise and selective 
operations. This will minimize thechances of alienating the 
local population. I ndeed, in Northern I reland, in contrast to 
con vent i on a I oper at i ons, t h e sea r ch f or a n d t h e expl oi t at i on 
of i ntel I i gence often drove the operational plan, rather than 
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the other way round. This necessitates a single centralized 
and integrated intelligence organization whose main 
objective is to prevent the proliferation of agencies owing 
allegiance to different organizations, departments, or 
masters. Beforethecreation ofthe intelligence board known 
as the "Department" by Sir Maurice Oldfield, such 
proliferation obtained in Northern Ireland with the army, 
RUC, Ml 5, and MI6 conducting their own independent 
intelligence operations with littletrust or coordination. The 
start made by Oldfield was continued by his successor, Sir 
Brooks Richards, former Cabinet Office intelligence 
coordinator. 20 By the mid-1980s military and police 
i ntel I i gence agenci es were not on ly shari ng i nformati on but 
also running some agents jointly. Eventually, intelligence 
coordi nation was extended to i ncl ude both the P rovi nee and 
the United Kingdom mainland under MI5 leadership. 21 

A practical method for centralized control isthroughthe 
establishment of intelligence committees in parallel with 
the other government committees. Each intelligence 
committee owes allegiance to the next higher level, while 
those at the higher levels are responsible for the 
effectiveness and activities of those below. Information and 
intelligence pass both ways, with a Director of I ntelligence 
at the top of the intelligence committee pyramid. All 
committees should have, with due regard to security, the 
power to co-opt local experts in any particular department, 
such as Forestry, Posts and Telegraphs, or Inland 
Waterways, should the need arise. The functions of the 
committees are to keep the next higher intelligence 
comm i tteeandtheparallel oper at i on s comm i ttee i nf or med 
of relevant intelligence and security matters; to provide 
intelligence on which to base operational planning; to 
allocate tasks, targets, and priorities to the intelligence 
organ i zat i on ; to establ i sh common i ntel I i gence and securi ty 
staff procedures; and to ensure maximum cooperation 
between intelligence and security agencies. As a check on 
possible abuse, especially in a democratic country, the 
intelligence committees should not have executive 
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command over the intelligence organization itself or over 
the detailed direction of activities, once the tasks and 
priorities have been decided in committee. 

The actual composition of the intelligence organization 
should be designed to meet the needs arising from the local 
situation. Individuals may well come from a range of 
intelligence organizations including civilian, police, and 
army, but support staff will normally be drawn from the 
army's own Intelligence Corps. Once the intelligence 
organization is established, its actions will follow the 
normal intelligence cycle. Commanders will provide 
direction through intelligence requirements. A search of 
available information will follow in order to identify what 
additional information, if any, is necessary to meet the 
commander's requirement. Once the information 
requirement is clearly defined, a collection plan will be 
made, and sources and agencies tasked. Sources in 
Northern Ireland included conventional military 
surveillance, the local population, informers and agents, 
Special Forces, prisoner interrogations, and open sources 
such as insurgent pamphlets or broadcasts that may 
indicate trends and intentions. When Gerry Adams was 
appointed Vice President of PIRA's political arm, 
Provisional Sinn Fein, intheautumn of 1978, it wasclearto 
those watching that politics had assumed a new importance 
within Sinn Fein's strategy. Sure enough, in October 1981 
at the Provisional Sinn Fein Ard Fheis (conference), the 
or ga n i zat i on 's pu bl i ci ty off i cer , D a n ny M or r i son , out I i n ed a 
"new” double strategy: "Who here really believes that we 
can win the war through the ballot box? But will anyone 
here object if with the ballot box in this hand and an 
Armalite in this hand, we take power in I reland?" 22 

I nformation once gained is then processed and converted 
into intelligence. This process involves collation— the 
routi ne offi ce work of regi steri ng and recordi ng al I i ncomi ng 
i nformati on; eval uation— determi ni ng the rel i abi I ity of the 
source and credibility of the information; 
analysis— identifying significant facts, comparing them 
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with existing data, and drawing conclusions from them; 
integration— putting all the analyzed information together 
to form a pattern of events or to build up a picture of the 
subject being studied; and interpretation— deciding what 
the collated, evaluated, analyzed, and integrated 
information means in terms of what is likely to happen in 
the future. Finally, the intelligence will be disseminated in 
an appropriate form and by suitable means to those who 
need it. 

Disseminated intelligence does not normally mean that 
regular army units deployed on the ground are being 
provided with the pinpoint information required to place 
them in a position to engage and kill or capture the 
i nsurgents. The necessity of protecti ng sources may make it 
difficult for the intelligence organization to act by means 
other than through the deployment of Special Forces, often 
at short notice, such as the ambush at Loughgall, County 
Armagh, on May 8, 1987, when, following a bomb attack on 
the RUC station, a Special Air Service team killed eight 
heavily armed terrorists from PIRA's East Tyrone active 
service unit (ASU). Even then, this type of operation is 
infrequent. While the army should almost certainly be 
warned if information becomes available indicating an 
attack on them, theonly way for regular soldierstotakethe 
battle to the insurgents is for commanders at all levels, but 
particularly battalion and company, to obtain and develop 
contact information as part of their own operational 
program. The tactical commander first analyzes all the 
information he can obtain from the intelligence 
organization at his level and discusses the problem with 
anyone who can hel p, for exampl e col I ocated I ocal pol i ce. H e 
then mounts offensive patrols to acqui re more i nformation 
and develop his own intelligence picture. This process is 
repeated until the commander is confident that he has 
enough information to place his troops in areas of likely 
enemy activity. 

This process of turning background information into 
contact intelligence has worked extremely well in the area 
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deployment of units in Northern Ireland. Once they are 
allocated individual tactical areas of operational 
responsi bility (TAOR), commanders can 'farm their patch," 
whether urban or rural, for a sustained period of time. The 
dispersal of the South Armagh Roulement Battalion (ARB) 
into company patrol bases in the towns of Forkill, 
Newtownhamiliton, and Crossmaglen, with battalion 
headquarters at Bessbrook Mill, is a prime example of this 
approach. With some units in the Province rotating every 6 
months, the intelligence continuity is maintained by 
selected personnel, normally Intelligence Corps NCOs, 
remaining in one TAOR for up to 2 years. 

As army tactics evolved in Northern Ireland, so too did 
recognition of the need for thorough and appropriate 
training. I n the 1960s counterinsurgency was viewed as a 
specialist subject outside the scope of regimental soldiery. 
As late as 1971, training was still far from adequate. 23 
Indeed, Brigadier Peter Morton states that, as a company 
commander in 1973, some of the deaths of his men could 
have been avoided through better training, and that they 
arrived in Ulster with "little idea of what to expect." 24 By 
1976, his men were receiving 3 months of training for a 
4-month tour. In a small professional army, soldiers could 
not simply bethrown at the problem to learn on thejob— a 
view reinforced by the need to train a variety of units from 
engineers to artillery, given the shortage of infantry 
battalionsand recognition ofthe power of the news mediato 
intrude into every aspect of operations in the province and 
report instantly any mistakes. First established in England 
and the British Army ofthe Rhine, the Northern Ireland 
Training Advisory Teams (NITAT) were designed to fuse 
together counterinsurgency principles, operational 
experience and research, and basic infantry skills in a 
Northern Ireland context before units deployed to the 
Province. Units were instructed on how to patrol in 
mutually supporting small teams; deal with "aggro," a 
full-blown riot, sniper attack, or bomb explosion; avoid a 
"come-on" or ambush, cordon, and search an area; and stop 
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and check vehicles. The structural organization of the 
various paramilitaries was covered, as were rules for 
opening fire and the Yellow Card. Specific information 
pertinent to where a unit was going in the Province was 
passed more often than not by officers and soldiers of the 
unit to be relieved. All this culminated in company and 
battalion test exercises, based on either an urban or rural 
setting as appropriate. 

With experience and self-evaluation, the training 
package has continued to improve. It became longer and 
more comprehensive, to include better facilities featuring 
whole training villages populated by servicemen and 
women role-playing gunmen and the civil population in 
which soldiers can practice dealing with any type of 
incident. Throughout, minimum force was emphasized as 
was community relations. Reinforced by official 
pu bl i cati ons devel oped du ri ng thetrou bl es that range down 
from Standing Instructions for Northern Ireland to the 
pocket aide memoire of a commander, this concept of 
pre-deployment training is a vital component of British 
success in Ireland and has now become accepted army 
practice for any sustained theater of operations. I ndeed, the 
Northern Ireland training package format provided the 
foundation for training undertaken by British soldiers 
deploying to Bosnia in the former Yugoslavia as part of the 
first United Nations Protection Force and later the 
NATO-led Implementation Force. 

TheBritish responsein Northern I reland cl early evolved 
over time going through a number of distinct phases. The 
initial defensive stage (1969-1972) attempted to contain the 
problem while the government organized its response. The 
subsequent bui Id-up phase (1972-1979), spreadi ng out from 
the cities, put those measures decided earlier into practice 
and forced PIRA to restructure into small ASUs and 
acknowledge that military victory for them was not 
possible. This resulted in Sinn Fein elevating the political 
approach to parity with the physical force tradition. The 
consolidation phase (1979-1990) saw a continuation of 
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earlier policies and ironing out of identified problems as 
government influence returned throughout the Province. 
The final attrition phase started in 1990 and is ongoing. All 
the elements of British strategy are in place, working 
effectively, and with controlled rotation of personnel, 
capable of continuing indefinitely. In the words of a 1994 
briefing to politicians: 

We face groups cf terrorists, who to a geater or lesser degee are expert, 
highly effective and capable of atroaties right across the spectrum of 
vidence The/ prcx/idean enormous challenge to our sddiers who have to 
operate within the law in support of the RUC, working amongst a 
community, the vast majority of whom want peace and to be able to gdt on 
with their lives. Increased force le/els, better coordination and direction, 
more dfedtive explataticn of intdligence and a training system properly 
tuned to the task, prcx/ideuswith thetodsweneedtodothejob. 25 

Self-evidently, warfare is too complex an issue for the 
British approach to low-intensity operations in the urban 
(and rural) areas of Northern I relandtobeviewedasastatic 
template. Nevertheless, it should be apparent from the 
foregoi ng di scussi on that the pri nci pi e of mi ni mum force i n 
accordance with the rule of law; close cooperation at every 
level between all branches of the civil administration, 
military, and police; and the use of area deployment and 
small unit operations based on accurate intelligence, all 
encompassed under a clear political aim, can be adapted to 
meet a variety of circumstances, providing the uniqueness 
of each conflict istaken into account. It should also be clear 
that there are no off-the-shelf solutions, and that an 
effective counterinsurgency campaign in an urban 
environment takes time and patience to develop and see 
through to a successful conclusion. 
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CHAPTER 8 


MILITARY OPERATIONS 
IN AN URBAN ENVIRONMENT: 
BEIRUT, 1982-84 


Bernard E.Traincr 

Thell.S. Marine experience in Beirut from 1982 to 1984 
is more appropriately a case of military operations in a 
suburban environment. By choice thej oint Chiefs of Staff 
(J CS) opted to keep the Marines out of downtown Beirut and 
locate them in the vicinity of the Beirut International 
Airport, just south of the city. This decision was made for 
both political and logistical reasons. Politically, the Chiefs 
did not want the Marines tied down in the contested 
environment of downtown Beirut. Additionally, the 
occupying Israelis wanted the Americans, and not the 
French or Italian members of the intervention force, to be 
contiguous to their positions. Logistical ly, the airport and 
landing beaches facilitated support of the Marine landing 
force. From a tactical point of view, however, the location 
was about the worst imaginable. The airport was on low 
ground in a potentially hostile environment dominated by 
the C houf M ou ntai ns. 

But thestory does not begi n with theencampment of the 
Marines. Throughout the Cold War, both the United States 
and the Soviet Union eschewed "peacekeeping” missions. 
There were too many chances that uncontrolled events 
could lead to confrontation between the two superpowers; 
better that peacekeeping be done under the aegis of the 
United Nations by smaller and nominally unaligned 
nations (e.g., Ireland, Pakistan, Fiji). The exception to the 
rule occurred in August 1982 when, at Israeli insistence, 
Americans were included in a multinational force (along 
with French and Italian) requested by the Lebanese 
government to supervise the evacuation of the Palestine 
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L i berati on Organ i zati n (P L O) "fi ghters” from B ei r ut, where 
they had been battling the Israelis. 

The Secretary of Defense and J CS were unhappy about 
the White House's agreement to do so, but carried out the 
president's wishes. The intervention force landed in Beirut 
on August 25 and completed the evacuation without serious 
incident on September 10. The Marines of the 32d Marine 
Amphibious Unit (MAU) then set sail for Italian ports of 
call, only to be ordered back to Lebanon before they could 
reach them. Two fatal events had taken place. Lebanon's 
presi dent-el ect, B ashi r Gemayel , was assassi nated, and the 
dependents of the P L O fi ghters were massacred 2 days I ater 
in the west Beirut shanty towns of Sabra and Shatilla. The 
Marines relanded in Lebanon wherethey would remain in a 
failed peacekeeping mission until February 1984. The 
French, Italians, and latertheBritish also put forces ashore 
at Beirut. 

One of the first probl ems faced in this unusual mission 
arosefrom the object of theexercise itself. At best it could be 
described as a mission of "presence, "which was i nterpreted 
to mean providing a stabi I i zing force, a security blanket for 
the locals, like a cop on the beat. But that was a vague 
mission. This made simple and coherent rules of 
engagement difficult to articulate. Essentially, Marines 
were prohibited from using their weapons without 
command authorization except in extreme situations of 
self-defense, after allowing a hostile party to fire first. The 
problem was further exacerbated by the multi sectarian 
composition ofthepopulation, all of whom werefightingone 
another. In addition to stay-behind PLOs and the Israeli 
military force, there were the indigenous Moslems, Druze, 
and Christians who had been fighting a civil war for years. 
The Lebanese government was one i n name only and, whi le 
professing to be multisectarian, was, in fact, an instrument 
of the Christian Phalange Party. The Lebanese Armed 
Forces (LAF), also ostensibly multisectarian, was totally 
ineffective and had remained in barracks throughout the 
civil war. 
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The Marines also interpreted their role as keeping the 
contending factions from attacking each other and of 
imputing legitimacy to the titular government. If all sides 
acknowledged the Good Samaritan role, the exposed 
tactical disposition of the Marines was irrelevant. But ifthe 
Marines became involved in thefighting, or were perceived 
as taki ng si des i n support of one of the sectari an si des, thei r 
encampment on the low ground around the airport was 
vulnerable. 

Initially, the locals of all persuasions as well as the 
I srael is wel corned the Ameri can and al I i ed presence and the 
stability it brought. For a short period of time, goodwill was 
widespread. Du ring the unusually harsh winter of 1992-93, 
the Marines endeared themselves to the Lebanese when 
they undertook aid and rescue missions in the mountain 
vi 1 1 ages cut off and isolated by heavy snows. Marine patrols 
freely trekked the souks and warrens of the surrounding 
neighborhoods without loaded weapons. The populace 
smiled and offered them tea. The children crowded around 
them. I f there was any probl em, it was with the I srael i s, who 
constantly tested the forbearance of the Marines while 
simultaneously trying to create the illusion that the U.S. 
and IDF forces were coordinating their activities and 
cooperating with one another. The Marines successfully 
discredited the ploy, and when a Marine officer armed with 
only a pistol prevented an Israeli armor column from going 
into an unauthorized Lebanese occupied area, the Marines 
immediately became heroes to all Lebanese. 

On-scene and national intelligence focused on the 
tactical situation with great success, primarily through 
dedicated signals intelligence (SI Gl NT) assets. Political 
intelligence, however, was poor. The Marines depended 
upon the U.S. Embassy, the Lebanese government, and the 
French (who were credited with having excellent sources). 
All proved inadequate, misleading, or downright deceiving. 
It wasthis lack of knowledge about thenatureand cultural 
aspects of theLebanese melange which ledtofatal mistakes 
on the part of both the Marines and the U.S. Government. 
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The most egregious error was to mistake the LAF as a 
multi sectarian entity respected by all factions. TheJ CS, 
ever anxioustountanglethell.S. forces from Lebanon and a 
peacekeeping role, reasoned that, if the central government 
was ineffective, perhaps the LAF could becomean accepted 
symbol and instrument of national unity and sovereignty 
for all Lebanese. Hopefully, the people of all sectarian 
groups would rally round their army, allowing ittodo three 
things: (1) stabilize the nation, thus providing the 
foundation for a functioning multisectarian government; (2) 
provi dethe necessary guarantees to permit the I srael i army 
to withdraw to its own borders; and (3) prevent the Syrians 
from exercising undue influence over internal Lebanese 
matters. Ultimately, it was hoped that a reinvigorated LAF 
would emerge as Lebanon's savior, allowing the early 
withdrawal of the multinational intervention force. All 
concerned recogni zed that this was a bit of wi shfu I thi nki ng, 
but at theti me it appeared to bethe best (if not theonly) way 
tountangletheweb. As itturned out, it produced disaster. 

Marines began to train the LAF in weaponry, offensive 
and defensive tactics, with attendant local and national 
publicity. The Department of Defense (DoD) began a crash 
program of providing large quantities of light and heavy 
weapons and other significant military equipment and 
military advisors to the LAF. The LAF and the Lebanese 
government were most grateful. The U.S. Government was 
delighted with the prospects of early solution to what had 
been an intractable political problem, securing an Israeli 
agreement to withdraw, and keeping the Syrians from 
meddling in Lebanese affairs. 

But all this was a chimera. The anti government forces 
suspected that the Americans were preparing the LAF for 
offensive operations against them. The Lebanese 
government and the LAF weremultisectarian in nameonly. 
In fact, they were basically Phalangist and seen as such by 
Moslems and Druze. Additionally, anti-Israeli Middle East 
factions outside Lebanon believed the United States was in 
cahoots with the Israelis and was forcing the Lebanese 
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government to recognize Israel as the price of an IDF 
withdrawal . By the spri ng of 1983, strange and hosti I efaces 
began to appear on the streets now well-known to Marine 
patrols. Children no longer marched beside the troops, and 
the formerly friendly neighbors avoided the eyes of the 
Marines and no longer offered tea. Tension was in the air. 
Then anti-American graffiti and posters of the Ayatollah 
Khomeni began to appear on the walls. In March 1983, a 
grenade was thrown at a Marine patrol and at an Italian 
checkpoint. The Americans were assured by the Lebanese 
government that the attacks were aberrations. 
Reconstitution of the LAF proceeded apace as hostility to 
the multinational force was clearly mounting. Convoys to 
downtown Beirut weretargets of ambush attempts. I n April 
1983, a terrorist with an explosive-laden van blew himself 
up along with part of the American Embassy, killing 63 
occupants. 

It was clear that the peacekeepers had become enemies 
to all but the Phalangists. Antiterrorist warnings were 
issued and security measures were implemented, though 
severely circumscribed so as not to endanger civilians. 
While tactical intelligence on military factions in and 
around Beirut remained good, intelligence on terrorist 
groups was abysmal. It was with dismay that Marine 
commanders learned that the French, who had a long 
relationship with Lebanon, knew as little as they did. 
Periodic sniping attacks began against the dug-in Marine 
positions around the airfield. Rules of Engagement (ROEs) 
were modified, giving greater freedom of action to the 
beleaguered troops, but the rules always seemed to lag 
behind current circumstances. Marines were authorized to 
use lethal force against snipers, but only when they could 
positively identify the source of the sniping and only with 
weapons of like caliber, only for as long as the hostile fire 
persisted, and only in such a way that innocent civilians 
would not be hit by any return fire. 

The Marines were facing an increasingly dangerous 
situation. Open warfare was breaking out between 
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sectari an groups and agai nst the L AF , whi ch was now out of 
barracks but proving to be singularly ineffective resource 
consumers. 1 1 l-positi on ed for active operations, the M arines 
were vulnerable to anyone who wished to shoot at them. It 
was almost impossible to distinguish friend from foe, and 
terrorist attacks on patrols and convoys were a constant 
threat. Y et for al I of thi s, there was sti 1 1 no redefi niti on of the 
Marines' mission. The fiction of a benign "presence” force 
was maintained in theface of a situation that was devolving 
into armed chaos. 

The Marine command in Beirut received very little help 
and guidance from either their military or civilian masters. 
The convoluted command arrangements in Beirut were not 
only grossly inadequate to the task, but were detrimental. 
On the civilian side, the American ambassador as head of 
the country team was ostensibly the principal 
decisionmaker on site, but he had to check with the State 
Department on just about every move, and additionally he 
also was receiving directions from the National Security 
Council (NSC). Moreover, a State Department special 
envoy, authorized to deal not only with Lebanon but also 
Syria and Israel, complicated the ambassador's exercise of 
authority. On top of all that, he was applying a 
political -diplomatic template to a situation which had 
already erupted into open warfare. 

On the military side, the command line was equally 
confusing. On an organization chart it looked logical. The 
MAU was an element of the Sixth Fleet, belonging to 
Commander in Chief Europe (CINCEUR) in Stuttgart, 
Germany, who in turn answered only to the Secretary of 
Defense, but in practice went through thej CS. There was 
also a naval componency command line through the Navy 
headquarters in Naples, Italy, and theCommander in Chief 
Navy Europe(CINCUSNAVEUR) in London. Additionally, 
the Chief of Naval Operations (CNO) exercised informal 
authority over deployed naval forces (including embarked 
Marines). On top of this, the Chairman of the J CS had 
dispatched a "trusted agent” to Lebanon to oversee 
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activities (primarily relating to LAF support) and to 
recommend courses of action. Back in the Washington, 
there was also a running dispute among the Defense 
Secretary, thej CS (who never wanted to be i n Bei rut i n the 
first place), andtheWhiteHouseNational Security Adviser, 
who was determined to make the intervention a success. 
This only added to the perception that the Marines were 
supporting Israel and the Phalange. 

Needless to say, the spaghetti-like command 
arrangements led to countermanding directions, confused 
tasks, lack of timeliness, and contradictory policies. The 
hapless victim of these arrangements was the Marine 
colonel, the commander on the scene faced with 
life-and-death demands regarding a mission that by the 
summer of 1983 bore no resemblance to objective reality. 
From his point of view, everybody was either giving advice 
or tel I i ng hi m what to do, but nobody seemed to be i n charge 
or providing much help. 

E arly i n M ay of 1983, fighti ng among Christian mi I itias, 
the Phalangists, Moslems, and Druze erupted with some 
artillery and rocket fire landing inside the Marine 
perimeter. Things then quieted down until J uly, when the 
Druze in the Chouf began to pound LAF positions adjacent 
to the Marines. Concurrently Marine patrols were 
harassed, and small arms fire was increasingly aimed at 
Marine positions. By mid-J uly all-out war had broken out 
among the sectarian groups and the LAF, while the 
multinational forces found themselves in the middle of 
things. By August some battles were lasting for almost a 
week. Artillery and rocket fire increased on the Marine 
position, and there were indications that some of it came 
from the LAF, presumably to involve the Americans in the 
fighting. At long last the ROE s caught up with thesituation 
on the ground, and the M ari nes began to respond vi gorousl y 
to both sniper incoming fire with mortars, artillery, and 
naval gunfire. It had a beneficial effect but made the 
American force a participant in the conflict. 
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On September 4the I DF suddenly pul led out, leavingthe 
Chouf to be contested among the Druze, Phalange militia, 
and the LAF. The fat was now inthefire. By the middleof 
the month, a LAF attempt toousttheDruzefromtheChouf 
was a disaster, and it appeared to the J CS Chairman's 
trusted agent on the scene that the LAF were about to be 
overun. He requested naval gunfire support for the 
government forces. The MALI commander vigorously 
objected to the assessment and the idea of taking sides in 
the war. His recommendations were ignored in the White 
House. After all, the administration had based its Lebanese 
policy on the viability of the LAF. On September 19, four 
U.S. warships opened devastating fire on the Druze and 
broke up their attack. U nfortunately, when the rounds left 
the naval guns, the perception of American neutrality went 
with them. 

The Marines were now viewed as enemies by the 
anti government forces. Hunkered down in their trenches 
and bunkers under the guns of all the combatants, the 
Marines did their best to protect themselves. Support 
personnel had earlier been moved into the Lebanese 
avi ati on agency bu i I di ng adjacent to the ai rport termi nal.lt 
was a huge steel -reinforced concrete building, which had 
withstood direct tank and artillery fire in 1982 when the 
I srael is were battl i ng for control of Bei rut. The move made 
sense as protection against artillery, but it made a tempting 
terrorist target. However, at this point the Marines were 
less worried about terrorists than they were about the war 
raging about them. They had unintentionally become oneof 
the belligerents. The Marine commander remained 
uni nstructed as di pi omats made a futi I e attempt to end the 
fighting. A cease-fire of sorts took place at the end of the 
month, only to have fighting break out again in October. 

On October 23, a suicidal terrorist behind the wheel of an 
explosive-laden truck drove from the air terminal parking 
lot into the atrium of the Marine barracks. It made its 
fateful journey unhindered by Marine sentries facing the 
parking lot. Their orders had been modified to prohibit 
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rounds in their weapons out of fear that an accidental 
discharge might hit an innocent civilian inthevicinityofthe 
airport. When the smoke of the ensuing explosion cleared, 
the building was in ruins, and 241 American servicemen lay 
dead in the debris. 

Thus ended America's first modern peacekeeping 
intervention. The administration's Lebanese policy had 
been knocked into a cocked hat. While Marines and the 
other peacekeepers of the multinational force hung on, 
defied the combatants, and continued to support the LAF, 
for all practical purposes, they were taken out of the game. 
The Marines remained in Beirut, hunkered down behind 
massive obstacles, until the following February when the 
MAU withdrew and reembarked aboard amphibious ships 
standing off the coast. Throughout the intervening period, 
between thesuici de bombing and theMAU's withdrawal, it 
was primarily concerned with "force protection.” 

Beirut was a sobering and expensive experience for both 
the M ari ne Corps and the nati on. F ai I ure to understand the 
nature of the civil war and the cultural imperatives at work, 
and fai I ure to devel op pi ans and i ntel I i gence based on these 
factors left the Marines vulnerable from the start. There 
was clearly a need for a more clearly defined mission. The 
vague purpose of the intervention and the consequent 
unrealistic rules of engagement contributed to the tragedy, 
as did failure to heed the warnings and admonitions from 
the on-scene commander. The abysmally confused civilian 
and military chain of command and authority, which can at 
best be described as pious well-intentioned meddling, also 
led to the catastrophe of October 23, 1983. As for the 
Marines, they took their eye off the ball. Sensitive to the 
terrorist threat at the outset of thei r commitment, over ti me 
this concern was replaced by the immediate concerns of 
active combat. They failed to provide adequate security for 
the building housing their support personnel, 
notwithstandingthecommander's commendable purpose of 
preventing unintentional civilian casualties at Beirut's air 
terminal. The principleof an all-around defense against all 
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threats was violated to their peril. Experience is a harsh 
teacher. In light of the Khobar Tower bombing aimed at 
American airmen in Saudi Arabia and the recent successful 
terrorist attack against the USS Cole in Yemen, one 
wonders whether the American military has been an 
attentive student. 
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CHAPTER 9 


EMERGING TECHNOLOGI ES AND 
MILITARY OPERATIONS IN URBAN TERRAIN 


Gerald Yonas and Timothy May 

Operating in a potentially hostile city is every soldier's 
nightmare. The staggering complexity of the urban 
environment means that deadly threats— or 
noncombatants— may lurk behind every corner, doorway, 
or window. Urban operations present an almost 
unparalleled challengetothe modern professional military. 
The complexity of urban operations is further amplified by 
the diversity of missions that the military will be called 
upon to conduct in urban terrain. Peacemaking and 
peacekeeping missions, urban raids to seize airports or 
weapons of mass destruction (WMD) sites or to rescue 
hostages, and extended urban combat operations all 
present different sorts of challenges for planners and troops 
on the ground. 

Technology almost never serves as a magic bullet, and 
past predictions of technological miracles pile high on the 
ash heap of history. At the same time, it isa vital element of 
pi ann i ng i n the modern age to consi der and, if possi bl e, take 
advantage of emerging technologies. We believe that 
technologies can assist military operations in urbanized 
terrain (MOUT) in three primary areas: precision 
information, smart robots, and nonlethal weapons and 
restraints. Let's discuss each in turn. 

Precision Information. 

The intricacy of the urban environment couples with the 
complexity of urban operations (especially operations other 
than war) to create an enormous demand for precision 
awareness. This exquisitely high level of situational 
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awareness will be necessary on several levels. Operational 
success may hinge upon knowing the precise location and 
disposition of time-critical targets (like WMD stores for 
example), or upon having an extremely detailed map of 
friendly forces, hostileforces, and noncombatants in a given 
city block. 

I n almost all of these cases, we can enhancethe precision 
of our situational awareness through the use of electronic 
sensors. Acoustic, seismic, electro-magnetic, and video 
sensors are now small and sufficiently rugged that they can 
be deployed by various methods in large numbers and 
operate for extended periods with no human maintenance. 
The Steel Rattler, for example, is a hand-emplaced 
acoustic-seismic sensor with a thermal imager that can 
detect, classify, and identify time-critical mobiletargets by 
their acoustic-seismic-thermal signatures. Steel Eagle is an 
air-dropped version of the same package, and has already 
been fitted for deployment by the F-15, F-16, and F/A-18. 
Multifunction sensor packages of this sort could provide 
MOUT planners with precise data on the movement of 
forces and mater i el , even i n an envi ronment as compl ex as a 
modern city. 

Further precision is on the horizon. Sandia National 
Laboratories conducted a multi-year initiative to develop a 
micro "chemlab on a chip.'' By applying a combination of 
detection methods in a single electronics package, Sandia 
has built a fully self-contained, pocket-sized device that 
could be useful in MOUT for detecting explosives or other 
substances that have identifiable chemical signatures (see 
Figure 1). Similar devices for local -area detection of 
biological weapons are in development, though this is a 
harder technical challenge; nevertheless, hand-held 
bio-weapon detectors should be available in the next 5 
years. Eventually, MOUT forces will be able to take 
advantage of sensor fusion: the large-scale combination of 
varying sensor inputs to produce a single, coherent, and 
precise picture of the operational environment (see Figure 
2 ). 
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Micro ChemLab on a Chip 


Figure! 



Figure Z 
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One important technical challenge to precision 
awareness sti 1 1 remains. Complex sensor suites can acquire 
a large amount of precise data, but data is not the same 
thing as knowledge. M OUT planners will benefit littlefrom 
these sensor packages if they are not accompanied by 
improved techniques for processing the large amounts of 
data. This is a difficult problem, but one that we are also 
trying to address. Technology and techniques for 
transforming data into useful knowledge span the spectrum 
from analyzing complex models of human decisionmaking 
to designing relatively simple graphic interfaces that will 
allow human operators to interpret data more quickly and 
accurately. 

Smart Robots. 

One further twist on sensor technology leads into the 
second area of technological application: mobile sensors. 
The sensor suites descri bed above could be combi ned with a 
global positioning system (GPS) locator or radar tag, and 
then air-dropped or otherwise deployed in large numbers to 
roam and reconnoiter an urban environment. 

By this point, however, we are essentially talking about 
robots. Sandia has developed an array of mobile robots that 
can perform a variety of functions, many of which would be 
useful in urban operations. Relatively small and 
inexpensive robots can already carry sensor packages or 
even weapons. As these machines inexorably become 
smaller and less expensive, it will be possible to employ 
them in large numbers for clandestine reconnaissance and 
other operations in urban facilities (seeFigure3). This could 
be a particularly useful alternative to endangering 
personnel in high-risk situations, like scouting a possible 
chemical/biological weapons release site. 

The prospect of smaller, cheaper, and increasingly 
multifunction mobile robots raises yet another possibility 
that may be useful for MOUT planning. Computer 
simulations employing so-called genetic algorithms and 
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agent-based modeling demonstrate that relatively simple 
machi nes can be engi neered to learn from thei r experi ences 
and evolve a surprisingly complex set of behaviors. 


Small robots, in conjunction with other sensor 
systems, can help provide precision awareness 



Figure 3L 

For example, researchers at Sandia have found that if 
very si mpl e, vi rtual machi nes are programmed to perform a 
simple task (like, for example, finding an object in a room) 
and are also given some ability to alter their own 
programming, they will eventually begin cooperating and 
learning from each other even though they have not been 
programmed to do so. Large numbers of such virtual 
machines will thus exhibit something akin to swarming 
behavior, in which one machine's knowledge is quickly 
transmitted to and used by others in the group. 

Consequently, it will almost certainly be possible to 
engineer large numbers of mobile robots to exhibit 
swarming behavior. This opens up a host of operational 
possibilities, the most obvious being for MOUT 
reconnaissance; large numbers of swarming robots could 
scout an area and sniff out a chemical weapons source, for 
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exampl e. As swarmi ng i ntel I i gence i mproves, it may even be 
possiblefor robot swarms to identify positions and possible 
targets with littleor nohuman intervention. This isclearly 
a technology still in development, but one that is worth 
considering for future M OUT doctrine. 

Nonlethal Wfeaponsand Restraints. 

Just about all discussions of MOUT doctrine and 
procedures seem to turn eventually to the issue of 
noncombatant casualties. The conventional wisdom is that 
significant numbers of noncombatant casualties can have 
severe and deleterious consequences for American public 
support of a military campaign— an assessment that seems 
very plausible. While it will not serve as a panacea, 
emerging technologies may help address this problem as 
well. 

Nonlethal weapons technologies a re an obvious answer. 
Currently, many sublethal systems suffer from thefact that 
a weapon that is not lethal for a healthy adult male may be 
quite lethal for an older person or a child. Sandia has been 
experimenting for many years with technologies that 
should not be lethal under any circumstances— "sticky 
foams," for example, that can immobilize machines or 
people without causing injury. In the near future, it will 
very likely be possible to design radio, acoustic, or optical 
weapons that incapacitate without injury (see Figure 4). 
Such technologies may not even require line-of-sight to 
target, and could thus be very useful for clearing rooms, 
buildings, and, eventually, entire city blocks. If it were 
deemed appropriate, such technologies could also be 
robot-deployed. 

One difficulty with nonlethal technologies is that they 
must obviously conform to the international treaties and 
conventions to which the United States subscribes. These 
conventions strictly regulate the use of non con vent ion a I 
weapons and conduct regarding noncombatants. Paradoxi- 
cal ly, nonlethal technologies, even ones specifically 
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designed and employed to reduce noncombatant casualties, 
may be restricted under these conventions. 



Figure4 


Whether or not the three areas of technological 
devel opment d i scu ssed a bove tu r n out to be of u se i n M 0 U T 
planning and execution, they highlight three overarching 
points that relate to technology, doctrine, and planning. 
First, itwill always be important to tail or the application of 
tech nol ogy to sped f i c mi ssi ons by keepi n g the f u 1 1 spectr u m 
of technological possibilities in mind. Differing mission 
parameters, rules of engagement, target sets, and soon will 
require the application of different sorts of technological 
systems. In this sense, there will be no single set of 
technologies for MOUT. Rather, there will be a host of 
technological systems that can be selectively tailored to 
various sorts of MOUT missions. 

Second, our experience indicates that we should 
exami ne ways to streaml i nethe pathway from devel opment 
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to deployment. Several of the technologies discussed in this 
chapter were evaluated and approved for deployment 
several years ago, but haveapparently not been employed i n 
situations where they might have been extremely useful. 
For example, our video clip of a mobile robot anti-tank 
weapon has received considerable enthusiastic feedback 
from defense and military audiences, but this is a 
technology that has been available for some time. As the 
temporal window of technological superiority grows ever 
smal ler, it wi 1 1 be i ncreasi ngly i mportant to bri ng emergi ng 
technologies to deployment as efficiently as possible. 

Finally, while we need to guard against uncritical 
technological enthusiasm, we also need to be aware of the 
potentially revolutionary effects of new technologies. It is 
rare, but every once i n a wh i I e a tech nol ogy emerges that not 
only allows us to do better what we used to do, but also 
enables us to do things we formerly could not do at all. If 
operational doctrine is modified only with an eye toward 
revising previous doctrine, there will betimes, almost by 
definition, when our forces will not be benefiting as fully as 
possible from the transforming capabilities of some 
technologies. Technology alone can never guarantee 
victory, but it can sometimes change the rules of the game. 
We should be ready to change along with it. 
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CHAPTER 10 


URBAN OPERATIONS: SOCIAL MEANING, 
THE URBAN BUILT FORM, 

AND ECONOMIC FUNCTION 


Max Neuron 

Military operations in urban terrain are an increasingly 
important focus in discussions regarding the nature of 
contemporary military doctrine. The explanations for this 
growing concern can be quickly summarized as follows. 
First, increasing proportions of the world arefound in such 
settings, with approximately 50 percent of the world's 
people residing in urban places presently, and with the 
proportion reaching perhaps 70 percent in the next 20 
years. Second, key national administrative, economic, 
technological, and coordinating assets are often 
concentrated in urban places, especially in third world 
nations. Third, opponents and potential adversaries of the 
U n ited States are I i kely to retreat to urban setti ngs i n order 
to minimize the apparently overwhelming superiority of 
U.S. military forces in every phase of "heavy" or 
conventional warfare. 

It is not likely that a single or even small set of models 
can embraceall ofthechallengesthat urban combat is likely 
to pose in the urban contexts of today's world, because the 
range of differing urban environments is so varied. As a 
consequence, it is equally unclear what range of ski I Is and 
resources are required to implement successfully the 
panoply of operations that might be required both across 
urban settings and within given cities. 

Thus the probl em of mi I itary pi anni ng, from the poi nt of 
view of an urbanist, has its analogue in the field of 
mainstream urban policymaking and policy analysis. It is 
similar, for example, to the burdens associated with the 
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hi gh cost of mai ntai ni ng servi ce i infrastructure i n areas that 
pose high cost, fairly daunting worst-case scenarios (fire 
control, flood control, tornado/hurricane management, 
traffic congestion, public disorder, lethal epidemics). 
Governments, particularly states and localities in the 
United States, are charged with ensuring public health, 
safety, and welfare, and this obligation must be carried out 
in a world in which threats to well-being are often 
unpredictable and potentially extraordinarily damaging. 

Theworst-casefi re, cataclysmichurricane,titanictraffic 
jam, large-scale riot, deadly epidemic, or major energy 
supply disruption are, thankfully, relatively rarewithin the 
United States. Nevertheless, despite their uncommonness, 
the public fully expects that the resources, the 
infrastructure, and the necessary skilled and trained 
personnel will be available to deal with these episodic 
threats when they occur. For example, even though most 
fires in cities require fairly simple equipment, there is the 
occasional conflagration involving hazardous materials, 
high-rise buildings, or other highly complex and difficult 
environments. In such instances the fire-fighting 
equipment is much more expensive and the ski I Is required 
much more demanding. As a result, governments are 
required to maintain expensiveand specialized equipment 
and to train individuals to use it, even though equipment 
and personnel might beused only rarely. Similarly, for most 
hours of the day, streets and transportation equipment 
must manage only off-peak traffic, but yet have the 
infrastructure necessary to manage the massive flows 
during rush hours. Moreover, while for much of the time, 
energy and power demand by homes and businesses are 
bel ow ca pad ty, t h e en er gy d i st r i but i on system mu st be a bl e 
to handle the episodic peak demand levels. Although for 
most periods energy demand might remain considerably 
below peak demand, the system must secure and support 
additional but moreexpensive marginal supplies in order to 
satisfy anticipated maximum demands. 
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In short, the kinds of calamitous circumstances in urban 
pi aces are many and vari ed, but thefundamental probl em i s 
the same: to be prepared for the maximum demand for 
services or the most dangerous scenario, o/en whi le most of 
theti methi ngs arefai rl y qu i escent. This must be done, even 
if it is impossible to know always when the severest 
challenges might occur. Even on the domestic level, then, it 
is often absolutely necessary to have the capability to 
manage quite different, extreme, or even unusual 
situati ons. The burdens of supporti ng such capabi I iti es can, 
and usually do, drive up substantially the costs of local 
services. It might not always be apparent to citizens that 
these costs are necessary if public health, safety, and 
welfare are to be ensured. 

This aspect of domestic policy has its analogue in 
military planning. Developing appropriate strategies or 
supporting a military capability that can successfully 
implement any kind of military operation in urban terrain is 
not conceptual ly different from the chal I enge of confronti ng 
the different kinds of threats that can undermine public 
health and safety at the domestic level. It is not greatly 
different from deciding what potential fire threat, traffic 
congestion, domestic disturbance, or natural disasters need 
to be considered in trying to plan for the protection of the 
public's general welfare and safety. 

Obviously we cannot hope to manage every conceivable 
sort of urban military operation anywhere on the planet at 
any time. It is also true that military doctrine will not be 
able, perhaps should not try, to encompass every kind of 
urban or city setting that the security analysts might 
imagine. Indeed, the levels of uncertainty always remain 
high, and having a doctrine for every contingency might 
engender a sense of preparedness that is unwarranted and 
that might even incite interventions when the risk of 
unanticipated adverse consequences is high. 

I n the wor I d of mi I itary operati ons i n urban terrain, one 
must thi nk i n terms of the categori es and vari abl es to assi st 
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in decisions regarding the sorts of challenges that are most 
likely. For example, what kinds of variables produce 
different urban contexts that, in turn, affect the conduct of 
military operations? Each of these challenges and where 
they are more or I ess I i kel y to occu r wi 1 1 requ i re assessments 
of their relationship to national objectives and interests, 
followed by appraisals of what we can do about these 
challenges and the associated costs of meeting them. 

Urban terrain has both social and physical dimensions, 
which by their interaction give form to urban places. The 
mix of these dimensions and the specific components that 
are important within the social and physical profile of an 
urban area will often dictate the sort of threat that is likely 
to occur and the manner and probability of intervening to 
deal with such a threat. I n the most abstract way, then, an 
urban terrain has a pattern of social relationships and 
networks that can be described and which have effects. The 
social dimension is an expression of the presence, 
characteristics, and interaction of human beings, for 
example, the size, density, and heterogeneity of the 
population within some specified area, the cohesion or 
conflict among various social groups (e.g., religious, ethnic, 
economic, and racial), the degree of territorial 
clustering/segregation of the population, the level of 
education prevailing in the population, critical features of 
the legal system, the power structure, and the political 
system, as well as the relationships of these factors to other 
components of a given urban area's socio-political 
environment. 

The physical dimension of cities in eludes topographical, 
geographical, and geological factors that are manifested in 
such thi ngs as the locati on of the urban terrai n, cl i mate, and 
such traits as mountains, rivers, precipitation levels, or 
contiguity to large bodies of water. The interaction of 
physical and social factors also shapes such matters as the 
built form of urban terrain, which includes not only the 
area's buildings and other structures, but also utility 
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distribution elements such as sewers, transport systems, 
communications, and economic facilities. 

Gathering relevant information about all cities and 
urban places throughout the planet is neither possible nor 
desirable. The assumption here is that the most difficult 
military operations in urban terrain are less likely in 
advanced, large, complex urban centers. The more likely 
challenge will be among larger third world urban areas. 
Somedatacan begatheredforthefull range of urban places, 
advanced or third world, including information such as 
descriptions of streets, highways, and other transportation 
arteries and resources (e.g., airports and railroad stations). 
For the "most likely" military operations in third world 
urban terrain, however, the data must be exhaustive and 
includea wider range of variables, sinceit isin such places 
that urban military threats are likely to arise. 

As indicated above, it is critical that we be systematic in 
the framework used to organize the data-gathering effort 
and to ensure that we are appropriately sensitive to the 
cri ti cal vari abl es that need to be descri bed. I n the di scussi on 
below, I describe the specific categories found to be 
important regarding urban places and for which data on 
cities should be systematical ly gathered for as many of the 
more likely sites at which military operations in urban 
terrain are likely to occur. The categories believed to be 
critical in describing urban pi aces are (1) social meaning; (2) 
built form; and (3) economic role. 

The social meaning of urban places refers to those 
cultural features of cities and urban places that reflect the 
values, social perceptions, and interactions of inhabitants 
with regard both to the city and to one another. Urban 
places that hold special religious or historical meaning are 
likely to affect combatants in ways that cities without such 
intensely held symbolic or nationalistic implications are 
not. Additionally, the levels of social harmony or discord 
with respect to class conflict, ethnic antagonisms, or 
religious strife can affect the unity and capacity of 
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inhabitants to work together effectively. J ust as 
i mportant I y, these character i sti cs mi ght greatl y compl i cate 
the post-combat, pacification, and occupation periods. 
Beirut, Belfast, and the cities in Bosnia or Kosovo are 
examples of how these issues can affect combat missions in 
unique ways. 

Related to the factor of social harmony is the perception 
of inhabitants of what is referred to as "the natural areas” of 
the city. These are often neighborhood dimensions and 
boundaries that are defined socially, although there is 
usually a street, bridge, river, or other "border” that defines 
these areas. These natural areas mi ght del i mit areas based 
on religious, ethnic, or social class. Knowledge of such key 
areas i n pi aces where there are sharp di vi si ons al ong soci al 
lines is very helpful, even critical, in many places. The 
dividing lines of Catholic and Protestant neighborhoods in 
B el f ast or th e d i ffer ent i at i on of cl a ns by a r eas i n M ogad i sh u 
are examples of places where natural areas play important 
roles in current and previous combat operations. 

The urban built form refers to the housing stock and 
other structures that mark an urban landscape. The 
topography and natural surroundings (rivers, mountains, 
or beaches, for example) are included in the built form of 
individual cities and urban setti ngs si ncethey establish the 
contours on which and within which structural forms occur. 
The utility systems, including water and power 
di stri buti on, waste management, transportati on nodes, and 
communications networks are also critical features of the 
built form. Where these are located and how advanced or 
pri miti vethey are might determi nethe nature of hardshi ps 
imposed on the local population by combat. Urban areas 
with large "squatter" settlements might pose unique social 
and physical challenges in military operations, and 
knowing their location and magnitude would be important 
information in planning combat operations. For example, it 
might bethe casethat people residing in places with more 
primitive built forms are, ironically, less affected by combat 
damage, at least intermsof having a disruption in services. 
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It is not being suggested, of course, that third world 
populations are less sensitive to the horrors of war or suffer 
less when they are situated i n the midst of combat. 1 1 i s only 
that third world populations might be less likely to feel a 
sense of added deprivation for services that they do not 
receive in any case. As for U.S. troops involved in combat 
operations in urban terrain within less developed nations, 
they might find that combat in these areas pose unique 
health hazards, even in the earliest stages of combat, dueto 
already poor quality in the area's utility infrastructure. 

Theurban built form in advanced societies is more likely 
to be varied and complex. The densities of structures, the 
quality of building materials, the elaborate systems of 
sewers, bridges, subways, etc., arelikelytomakethenature 
of combat operations far more complicated from the 
operational and cost points of view. 

F i nal ly, the bui It form al so i ncl udes the range and scope 
of the urban footprint, in terms of extent of urban 
settlement, total population, and population density. One 
might be particularly interested in the movement of people 
and the densities of circulating people and other traffic at 
particular times (e.g., the rush hours or market settings). 
The planning of military operations might benefit from 
knowledge about the "timing" of population and vehicular 
movements within a given urban area. The rhythms of 
urban places vary, however, and must be described place by 
place. 

The economic role of urban places includes questions 
regardi ng the central ity of a parti cul ar area to the nation or 
region. Will occupation of a city or urban area be decisive or 
will it merely shift combat to another area? How 
self-contained with respect to goods and services is a city? 
Will thecity be able to sustain itself for an extended period, 
or is it a place that is likely to be out of critical resources, 
servi ces, or goods withi n a short ti me? F i nal ly, i s the growth 
of the city or urban area due to recent economic 
transformations in the nation? Has growth occurred very 
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rapidly? Has economic activity produced large clusters of 
newly urbanized peasants who have been pushed from the 
countryside? I ndeed, the economic development of a region 
is likely to accentuate the difficulties that are posed by the 
social discord issues raised earlier. 

The variety of cities makes the development of a single, 
grand urban warfare doctrine problematic. The varying 
natures of the city or urban terrain are likely to call for 
different kinds of combat tactics. These tactics may very 
well demand different rules of engagement, unique 
deployments of troops, and a bewildering array of arms and 
personal combat gear. It is possible, even likely, that 
different combinations among the factors discussed above 
will affect military operations in urban terrain in a variety 
of ways. It seems that more systematic thin king is required 
to enumerate what those effects and relationships are. 

A particular mix or interaction among these various 
"urban” components can complicate, impede, or facilitate 
military operations. Indeed, the nature of the military 
problem can vary as a consequence of the interaction among 
these social and physical factors. Whether the military 
problem requires a heavy and sustained military operation 
(such as might be required by an opponent with widespread 
support i n the popul ati on), or some i ntermedi ate category of 
military activity (such as restoring civil order and/or 
assisti ng i n thecaseof a severe natural calamity), or I ighter, 
quicker actions (such as rescues or retaliations), can be 
dictated by how the elements of social meaning, built form, 
and economic fundi on interad. 

Military operations in Mogadishu and in Beirut clearly 
were affeded by the interadions among the physical and 
social strudure of the respedive regions. The kinds of 
military operations di dated by each setting produced very 
different challenges. A number of times, for example, we 
have heard about the need to decentralize military 
operations within the context of an urban terrain 
envi ronment. There i s consi derabl e appeal to i mpl ementi ng 
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an operational structure that emphasizes flexibility, 
decentralization, and creative innovation at thestreet level 
by small teams of soldiers, connected to one another by 
high-tech means in a variety of different connective 
networks. 

But the nature of this devolution to small clusters of 
troops might also be shaped, for example, by how critical 
certain key areas are, since these are more likely to be 
defended energetically by larger numbers of enemy. 
Advanced, populous, and industrialized localities are more 
likely than urban areas in less developed nations to have 
concentrated key facilities. In turn, thequick destruction or 
seizure of control of such facilities might require larger 
numbers of combat units than are anticipated by advocates 
of decentralization. Assuming that there is success in given 
urban military operations, defending the successes might 
also produce new chal lenges that require some analysis. 

Thekind of analysis discussed here requires ongoing and 
repeated work to update data over time, and this might even 
entail utilization of civilian specialists to produce the data 
for the categories of variables that have been discussed 
above. These descriptions should be managed in ways that 
also permit an examination of the interplay between urban 
form and structure and how such linkages are associated 
with particular sorts of urban military operations. 
Naturally, there will always be the risk of terrorist attacks 
and hostage-taking nearly anywhere on the planet. The 
precise circumstances associated with each of these 
terror i st acts are nearl y i mpossi bl eto anti ci pate and thus, it 
would seem, require individually tailored responses. 

Let us summarizethe issues surrounding theanalysis of 
social meaning, built form, and economic function. First, 
there should be a concerted effort to develop a list of cities 
and urban areas that are likely to involve major military 
operations. Second, using the categories discussed above, 
data-gathering for this list of cities and urban places is 
initiated. Each of these categories has a host of variables, 
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and there needs to be some assessment of which set of 
factors can be feasibly described in systematic fashion. 
Third, it might be possible, using the information gathered, 
to develop meaningful categories of city/urban places (e.g., 
the application of statistical tools such as cluster and factor 
analysis). Fourth, examine the relationship between types 
of urban places and the needs required respecting language 
skills, combat training, equipment, arms, tactics, 
communications, and field organization. Fifth, the 
data-gathering must be ongoing, since the dynamics of 
urban growth, especial ly in thethi rd world, changerapidly. 

The result of such data-gathering and analysis should 
contri bute to more cost-effective j udgments about the areas 
where military challenges in urban places are likely to 
occur. That, i n turn, shoul d permit at I east more di sci pi i ned 
decisions about the kinds of preparatory investments in 
equipment and training that will be required, as well as 
provide some outlines of the boundaries to our doctrine 
governing military operations in urban terrain. 
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CHAPTER 11 


URBAN OPERTIONS: TACTICAL REALITIES 
AND STRATEGIC AMBIGUITIES 

Barry R. Posen 


INTRODUCTION 

In recent yearstheU.S. MarineCorpsandtheU.S. Army 
have become much more interested than previously in the 
problem of operations in urban areas; hence theoccasi on for 
this book. The chapters herein speak to two broad sets of 
issues. They speak directly to the fundamental tactical 
problems of combat in urban areas, tactical problems that 
must be understood not only by the soldiers who must solve 
them, but by civilian policymakers and policy advocates 
who might choose missions that require the military to 
confront these problems. These chapters also speak, if 
sometimes obliquely, to a second set of issues, namely, the 
strategic questions. What arethemain political missions in 
urban environments that should influence the size, 
structure, andtrainingofthemilitaryforcesthat one would 
deploy?Howdothesemissionsdifferonefromtheother,and 
how would the forces necessary to their success differ? The 
strategic issues, whi lenot absent from recent discussions of 
urban warfare, have not been squarely faced. 

WHYTACTICS FIRST? 

Most military analysts would begin a discussion of U.S. 
mi I itary preparedness with the strategic questions. What i s 
our national strategy, what arethe key threats to our basic 
security, what a re our key interests overseas, what missions 
do we need to perform to have any chance of success in 
implementing that strategy. In recent years, the U.S. 
Government and the Pentagon have offered formal 
statements on these matters. But the mantra of "two major 
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theater wars,” some number of "small scale contingencies," 
and "shape, respond, prepare" provides insufficient 
guidance to force planners on the relative priority of 
possi bl e mi ssi ons (as th i s book goes to press, i t appears that 
the Bush administration will discard the two-major-wars 
principle). These strategic statements have been very 
general, reflecting compromises among political 
constituencies too numerous to list. U.S. force levels and 
force structure have more often i n recent years refl ected the 
political compromises of the diverse views of the services 
and their various warfare communities rather than clear 
choi ces gui ded by strategi c pri ori ti es. The U n i ted States can 
currentl y afford the I uxury of strategi c i ndol ence, because i n 
the near term it faces no significant threats to its basic 
security or to its overseas interests. Moreover, the 
government's coffers are relatively full. Threats there are, 
but they pale in comparison to those faced during the Cold 
War or during the World War II. Practically speaking, 
however, the military may not receive clearer strategic 
guidance anyti me soon. 

Current U.S. national strategy provides little guidance 
for how much and what kind of preparations the U.S. 
military should makefor operations in urban areas. 1 1 offers 
littleadviceon how high a priority should be assigned tothe 
urban combat problem. The United States has, of course, 
engaged in military operations in urban areas of various 
types during the last decade: Panama, Somalia, and Haiti. 
And we have viewed on our TV screens even more terrible 
military operations by others in the cities of Grozny and 
Sarajevo. Military documents on urban operations usually 
begin from the facts of these recent experiences and the 
general observation that population trends the world over 
poi nt to more peopl e i n more ci t i es, wh i ch wi 1 1 be I arger and 
more difficult environments than in the past. 

Because the U nited States is currently very strong and 
secure, it has been in a position to undertake military 
operations that are not essential to U.S. security or tothe 
preservation of its power. The easy assumption of U.S. 
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military superiority has made politicians somewhat less 
guarded about the commitment of forcethan they may have 
been in past years. While American military forces are 
certainly the most capable in the world, they do best what 
they have practiced longest: the defeat of conventional 
forces in open combat. Unspoken assumptions of decisive 
U.S. military superiority are unwarranted in the urban 
combat environment. As the previous chapters attest, this 
environment is the great equalizer. But U.S. experience, 
both actual and vicarious, has not yet produced a wide- 
spread familiarity with the great difficulties of military 
activity in urban areas, especially urban combat. The 
military is somewhat ahead of the civilian policymakers in 
remedying this deficiency, but we all suffer from it. Some 
strategic objectives in the "nice to have” category may 
appear less interesting if policymakers first understand 
something about costs and difficulties. 

TACTICAL REALITIES 

U rban en vi ron ments are very favorabl e to the defender. 
B u i I di n gs pr ovi de h i gh I evel s of protect i on a nd con cea I ment 
for infantry soldiers. Multi-storied buildings, with 
basements, permit defenders to maneuver in a third 
dimension. Modern cities also have elaborate sewer 
systems, and often have underground tunnels for transit 
systems. Thus defenders may maneuver laterally, entirely 
out of sight of the attacker. Buildings provide significant 
obstacl es to the movement of heavy equi pment, I i miti ng the 
ability of advanced militaries to exploit fully their 
superiority in armored warfare. Long fields of fire are 
scarce, so technological advantages in accurate long-range 
fire are neutralized. The majority of engagements take 
pi ace at very close range. I ndeed, gun battles often occur at 
such close range that rifle bullets still retain sufficient 
energy to penetrate flak jackets. Multi-story buildings may 
also permit defenders to shoot antitank weapons at angles 
that permit light antitank roundstopenetratethegenerally 
thinner top armor of tanks and infantry fighting vehicles. 
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Urban roads channel heavy mechanized forces into known 
avenues of approach; they often are not wide unobstructed 
boulevards, but include underpasses, overpasses, and 
center-dividers, which makeeven local maneuvers difficult. 
Open space is scarce, so defenders may even have a good 
idea where an advanced attacker might attempt a 
helicopter landing. 

Another advantage accruing to the defender is 
information. In general, it can be predicted that the local 
actor will enjoy superior knowledge of the local 
environment. This superior knowledge has both a macro 
and a micro quality. At the macro level, the defender will 
havea better understandi ng of the city or town than wi 1 1 the 
outsider. Such knowledge has traditionally benefited the 
tactical defender. In open warfare, this traditional 
advantage has been somewhat attenuated by technological 
developments. Overhead reconnaissance assets can provide 
excellent maps, as well as real-time situational awareness. 
Global positioning systems (GPS) may permit strangers to 
beaswell oriented in theterrain as the local defender. Butit 
is not clear that modern technology offers this kind of 
leverage in urban situations. 

Max Neiman, in his chapter, suggests some ways by 
which Western powers might endeavor to overcome the 
local actors' home court advantage. Essentially, he 
recommends that Western intelligence agencies prepare 
detailed social -economic-geographic studies of most major 
cities where operations might occur. He points out that an 
urban environment can be truly understood only through 
such detailed studies. Given the kinds of projections of 
urban growth that have driven the new interest in urban 
military operations, wearetal king about a lot of cities, and, 
given the projected rate of urbanization and consequent 
growth rates, the studies will, of necessity, require regular 
updati ng. This seems a rather tal I order. 1 1 woul d be I ess ta 1 1 
if the military and the intelligence services had some 
guidance about which cities werethe most critical, a task for 
strategy. Even if such studies can be done, given Nei man's 
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rich description of the complex urban environment, it is not 
clear that military organizations can effectively assimilate 
and exploit this information were it collected. 

At the mi cro I evel , thefact that combat occurs at very I ow 
levels of aggregation among elusive infantry forces and in a 
terrifically complex physical environment, may simply 
present more intelligence problems than technology can 
solve. As noted above, the urban environment provides 
many types of cover and conceal ment. Si mply looki ng at city 
streets and al I i es from above wi 1 1 not I i kely gi vethe attacker 
the information he needs. Gerald Yonas and Timothy Moy 
suggest some possi bl e new technol ogi es that mi ght al I ow an 
attacker to seed an area with sensors of various types, or to 
dispatch robots into places where one would not wish to 
send a man. But these solutions will have their own 
probl ems. T he sh eer vol u me of space to be su rvei 1 1 ed i s qu i te 
daunting. Moderately clever adversaries will surely find 
ways to disable or trick such distributed sensors. A defender 
rich in manpower can afford to allocate large numbers of 
people to this task. And our opponents very likely will be 
rich in manpower. 

For all of the reasons discussed above, urban combat is 
the domain of old-fashioned infantry. But it is not a happy 
domain. Though current technology can allow modern 
infantry to betrained to a peak of efficiency an dean gi vethe 
foot soldier an edge in the ability to see and communicate, 
and even toshoot small arms, it has yet to provide advanced 
armies with anything like the tactical leverage that they 
enjoy when facing older generation armored forces, such as 
those of Iraq. Historical experience suggests that a rifle 
company (100-200 individuals) can take a defended city 
block in about 12 hours, with 30-45 percent casualties. 
Recent simulated attacks with highly trained and 
well-prepared U.S. units apparently produce similar 
outcomes. Those who survive the fight are usually 
exhausted, physically and emotionally (see also the 
chapters by Gerhard Weinberg and J ames Wirtz in this 
book). Given that Western armies usually do not attack 
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without a significant superiority in combat power, it may be 
assumed that defending forces one-half or even one-third 
the size of the attacking force can produce these heavy 
losses. Historically, losses of 30-45 percent are considered 
disproportionately damaging to the combat power of an 
infantry unit. Because this level of casualties breaks down 
the cohesion and integrity of trained infantry teams, it is 
plausible to argue that the rifle company loses nearly all of 
its offensive potential. 1 A short period of rest and 
reorganization may permit recovery, but the unit will not 
likely regain its full combat power. A second engagement at 
these casualty levels will probably leavetheunit damaged 
beyond short-term repair. Given that virtually all Western 
armi es have abandoned conscri pti on, no pi pel i neof i nfantry 
replacements exists to replenish these units in any case. 

Overall, though successful attackers require highly 
trai ned i nfantry, this i nfantry wi 1 1 need toempl oy combi ned 
armstactics with a very high level ofskill if it istocontrol its 
own losses. Both Weinberg's chapter on Stalingrad and 
Berlin and Wirtz's analysis oftheBattleof H ueshow cl early 
what armi es on the offense have had to do to try to overcome 
the advantages enjoyed by thetactical defender. These two 
chapters provide the "worst case" depiction of pure urban 
combat— committed, well-trained, well -equipped, mainly 
conventional forces fighting full tilt in an urban 
environment without regard to collateral damage. 
Essentially, they employ massive firepower. The Russians 
and Germans often dragged heavy artillery forward and 
employed itinadirect-firemodetobatterwholebuildingsto 
pieces. 

Even this is not a perfect solution, since turning an 
urban area into rubble can create new obstacles for the 
attacker and new assets for the defense. Attackers and 
defenders will try to bring armor intothecity in spiteofthe 
difficulties noted above in order to provide heavy fire 
support. But to maneuver that armor, close cooperation 
with engi neers i s essenti a I , and sti 1 1 more explosives may be 
necessa ry to faci I i tate th e movement of tanks. This probl em 
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of bringing armor into cities is exacerbated today, since 
tanks are nearly twice as heavy as they were in World War 
II. But antitank weapons, even shoulder-fired ones, are 
more capable now than then, so a heavy tank may be 
necessary nevertheless. 

The infantry companies necessary for sustained urban 
combat are scarce and precious assets in thell.S. military. 

I n total, the active Army today has only perhaps 180 rifle 
compani es; the M ari nes may add another 60-70. An Army or 
Marine infantry division has 27 rifle companies; an Army 
mechanized division, a dozen. Urban combat against a 
determined, well-armed foe would quickly erode the 
strength of deployed forces. 

Potential opponents around the world are unlikely to 
find it difficult to muster significant numbers of 
infantrymen. Though their training and armaments will 
obviously vary, they will likely find the necessary weaponry. 
It is worth noti ng that the Serb ground force i n Kosovo al one 
had perhaps 40 organized, well-armed, regular, infantry 
companies, plus miscellaneous "auxiliaries." The three 
Iraqi Republican Guard I nfantry divisions that escaped the 
theater largely undamaged beforetheU.S. Army could close 
with them may have had over 80 infantry companies. The 
fact that Western militaries did not have to fight in the 
villages of Kosovo, or in Pristina, Kuwait City, Basra, or 
Baghdad seems quite fortuitous in light of these numbers 
and the realities of urban combat. 

In many parts of the world where the United States 
might find itself involved in urban operations, there will 
likely be a surplus of young men available for military 
recruitment by the enemy. It is sobering to note that there 
are many more North Vietnamese young people now than 
there were i n the 1960s, when thei r fathers gave the U n ited 
States such a difficult time. Given current projections of 
global population growth, the "infantry problem" will 
continue to grow. 
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Finally, there is no reason to believe that weaponry will 
be i n short supply for those who wi sh tofi ght Western forces. 
Anyone who has looked at photographs of the Chechen war 
cannot help noticing how well-armed the Chechen 
guerrillas are. Brigadier General (IDF Ret.) DovTamari 
notes in his chapter that the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) in Lebanon had "infantry weapons 
stores in quantities that were three times larger than 
anything the armed branches of the PLO could utilize or 
operate. " At I east 50 di vi si ons have fal I en out of the Russi an 
army's order of battle since the early 1990s. Much of the 
military equipment associated with these units (especially 
the rifles, machine guns, antitank weapons, and mortars) 
has surely found its way onto the international market, or 
will. Meanwhile, factories the world over continue to crank 
out new equipment. 

STRATEGIC AMBIGUITIES 

Let us turn now to strategic considerations in 
contemplating urban warfare, particularly those where 
indicationsarecontradictoryandsignalsaremixed. Wefind 
such ambiguity most frequently i n eval uati ng the occasi ons 
for military operations in urban terrain (MOUT). Many 
discussions of urban military operations suffer from a lack 
of definition of the occasion for the operation. Much recent 
interest in urban combat arises from recent low-intensity 
contingencies, but it is important to remember the 
Clausewitzian dictum that the political purposes of a war 
influence a I most every aspect of its conduct. Urban military 
operations may be divided into three categories: full-scale 
urban warfare, counterinsurgency or peace enforcement in 
an urban environment, and military operations to assist the 
civil power. 2 
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Full-scale Urban Warfare An Unavoidable Means toa Strategc 
End? 


In the past, armies have found themselves engaged in 
full-scale urban warfare for strategic reasons. The Soviets 
and Germans converged at a battle at Stalingrad in part 
because the leaders of both countries believed that success 
there would have important effects on the other's national 
moraleor their own. These ideas were probably stupid, but 
the decision to engage in battle was made at the highest 
political levels. Similarly, the North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong decided to take and hold Hue, while the United States 
and its South Vietnamese al I ies decided they had to take it 
back quickly for high-level political reasons. Again, these 
reasons may seem stupid in retrospect, but a repetition of 
such thinking is not impossible. The Soviet attack on Berlin 
was also mounted for strategic reasons; it had tobedoneto 
el icit unconditional German surrender. When urban battles 
occur for high-level strategic reasons, whether those ideas 
are right or wrong, they are very likely to take on the 
maximalist character demonstrated in these case studies. 

Could the United States find itself in such battles again? 
This cannot be ruled out, though the tactical realities of 
urban fighting recommend that they be avoided. U.S. 
pol i cymakers often i denti fy parti cu I ar regi mes as the source 
of an adversary country's threat to our interests. One can 
imagine that under extreme pressure such regimes would 
take refuge anywhere they think they have their best 
chance of survival. Iftherearejunglesand mountains, that 
is where they may go. But large cities may prove equally 
attractive. War termination, or at least speedy war 
termination, may be impossible without a bitter city fight, 
for national armed forces in capable of standing against U.S. 
forces in open country may take refuge in cities. Though the 
option of starving out such defenders may be preferred, this 
could provetime-consumingand perhaps even costly. If the 
adversary army i n questi on has pre-stock ed ci ti es with food, 
fuel, and munitions, it may take a very long while to root 
them out. M oreover, they are cl ever, and they may beableto 
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use the city as a base from which to find ways to inflict 
persistent casualties on besieging American forces. 

AstheU.S. Marine Corps I ikes to point out, more prosaic 
reasons may also force some urban operations upon the 
United States. It has global interests; it fights abroad. U.S. 
forces need to get i ntothetheater of operati ons, sothey need 
ports and airfields. These are usual ly close to urban areas. 
Some urban fighting may be necessary to seize and hold 
these assets. That said, the tactical description of urban 
combat developed above suggests that one ought to be very 
careful about the choice of port of entry. A strategic "indirect 
approach” commends itself. An inferior port or airfield, 
away from a large urban environment, which can betaken 
and held with moderate casualties, and improved with 
engineering, may be preferable to theoretically better 
facilities that can be had only through hard fighting, and 
which would be badly damaged by such fighting in any case. 
The effort by U.S. forces in August-September 1944 to 
captu ret he Brittany ports was probably not worth it. Scarce 
U.S. forces and munitions were drawn into brutal close 
combat. The ports were not quickly seized, and the 
combination of tremendous allied firepower and German 
demolitions rendered them unusable. Allied forces 
managed, albeit with some difficulty, to continue to supply 
themselves reasonably well across the Normandy beaches, 
even as they raced across F ranee. 

Urban Counterinsurgency, Urban Peace Enforcement 

Three chapters in this book address what may best be 
called "counterinsurgency in an urban environment." 
Tamari describes the Israeli operation in Lebanon in 1982; 
Anatol Lieven recounts the Russian operation in Grozny; 
and David Pearson discusses British counterterror 
operations in Northern Ireland (the discussion of the 
Grozny battle spans the category of full-scale warfare and 
counterinsurgency). Lieutenant General (USMC, Ret.) 
Bernard Trainor discusses the U.S. Marine operations in 
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Lebanon, 1982-84, which probably deserve classification as 
"urban peace enforcement." The recent increase in U.S. 
military attention to operations in urban areas is probably 
driven mostly by the problem of urban peace enforcement. 3 
Nevertheless, urban peace enforcement has much in 
common with urban counterinsurgency in terms of its 
multifaceted, political-military character. Prospective U.S. 
peace enforcers can learn much from the experience of those 
who have been involved in urban counterinsurgency. 

Urban counterinsurgency (COIN) and urban peace 
enforcement differ i n the expected probabi I ity and i ntensity 
of combat. Under COIN conditions, the deployed regular 
military force knows from the outset that it is the enemy of 
theinsurgent military force. Even iftheCOI N forcedoesnot 
go looking for the insurgents, the insurgents will surely 
come looking for the COIN force. The intervening force 
expects combat from the outset, and may even seek it out. 
Whether its posture is offensive or defensive, it expects that 
contact with the insurgents will be deadly. I n urban peace 
enforcement, several mutually hostile armed factions are 
present, any one of which could become hostile to the peace 
enforcers, but which nevertheless are presumed to be 
cooperative until they demonstrate otherwise (literal 
peacekeepi n g mi ssi ons seem u n I i kel y for U .S . forces i n sofa r 
as they assume a relatively benign environment, which 
seems unlikely to elicit a commitment of U .S. troops). Peace 
enf or cer s do n ot go I ook i n g t o en gage a n el u si ve en emy; t h ei r 
mission is more defensive. They must be present in force, in 
close proximity to warring factions. But their purpose is to 
dissuade. Actual combat will more often be reactive than 
proactive, rules of engagement will likely be strict, and 
combat will often be accompanied by intensive efforts to 
deescal ate the fi ghti ng. 

As the four chapters just alluded to demonstrate, a key 
requirement for success in either mission is good 
intelligence. Some of this intelligence can be gleaned with 
technical assets. As Trai nor points out, U.S. communication 
intelligence provided a very good picture of the local 
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combatants in Beirut. But intelligence on the attitudes of 
the local factionstooneanother andtotheoutsi deforce, and 
more precise information on their intentions, probably 
cannot come entirely, if at all, from technical means. This 
intelligence can only come from sources in the local 
population. If the mission is in a country that has not 
figured prominently in U.S. defense planning in the past, 
then basic background information on the local factions will 
be poor, as will understanding of the local culture. 
L i ngu i sti c ski 1 1 s wi 1 1 be i n short su ppl y. I f t he outsi deforce i s 
in any way heavy-handed, and, in particular, if it uses 
firepower indiscriminately, or in a peace enforcement 
mission seems to tilt to one side or the other, the local 
population will clam up. It iseven worse ifthe loyalty of the 
local population to the insurgents, or to a local faction, 
intensifies. The population then becomes the intelligence 
network of the insurgents or the local belligerents. 

The intelligence problem dictates that practitioners of 
both urban COIN and urban peace enforcement must 
develop great political sensitivity. This sensitivity must go 
down to the I owest-l evel troops, as these wi 1 1 bethe pri nci pal 
contacts with the local population and thus key sources of 
important intelligence. Similarly, the intelligence problem 
dictates that firepower should be used in a discriminate 
fashion in both cases. The indiscriminate use of firepower 
can make open-mi nded peopl e thi nk that the outsi deforce i s 
the real enemy. Even in a counterinsurgency situation 
where the local population is considered to be broadly 
unfriendly, it is wisest to view their political commitment to 
theguerri 1 1 as as contestable. 1 1 has I ong been a central tenet 
of counterinsurgency that the population's loyalty is the 
pri nci pal mi I itary objective. Winni ng the loyalty of some or 
all ofthelocal population depends not only on atmospherics, 
however. The military force will need to coordinate its 
activities with political and economic actors who have the 
core competencies necessary to win the loyalty, or at least 
the neutrality, of the local population. These same actors 
al so become a key source of pol iti cal i ntel I i gence. 
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Mlitary Operationsto Assist the Civil Power. 

Thell.S. military has often been called upon toassistthe 
civil power, though under strict legal constraints. I n recent 
years, the military, both active and reserve, has assisted in 
the interdiction of drug smugglers, in disaster relief, and, in 
the case of the Los Angeles riots of 1992, in an effort to 
restore cal m and order to the streets. 

Major General (ARNG Ret.) J ames Delk's case study 
i 1 1 ustrates onestri ki ng si mi larity between assistanceto I aw 
enforcement and urban peace enforcement and 
counterinsurgency operations. The great restraint 
exercised in the actual use of weaponry by the California 
National Guard's 40th Infantry Division in Los Angeles 
tracks n i cel y wi th the advi ce provi ded i n the other chapters 
for mid-i ntensity scenarios. This restrai nt was by no means 
preordai ned; fi repower was used rather I i beral ly duri ng the 
Guard's participation in the suppression of the 1965 Los 
Angeles riots, but senior Guard veterans of that exercise, 
mindful that innocent people— American citizens— had 
been inadvertently killed, resolved to exercise far greater 
care. While we cannot know how important this restraint 
was in the level of public support that Guard units in Los 
Angeles ultimately received, it does nevertheless seem 
important. That said, theGuard units could probably afford 
the very strict rules of engagement under which they 
operated. Though the criminal elements of the city 
possessed many firearms and regularly used them to 
commit murder, unlike urban counterinsurgency or peace 
enforcement, these elements were not organized or 
individually prepared for a stand-up fight with military 
units and seem to have understood it. This level of restraint 
would be difficult to sustain against a more competent and 
combative adversary. 

One difference between typical urban combat situations 
and the Los Angeles riots helps hammer home a key urban 
warfare problem. In Los Angeles the criminal elements did 
not quite have the home court advantage that one would 
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usually expect in urban conflicts overseas. The Guard's 
mission was to work very closely with the local police. Local 
I aw enforcement had plenty of detailed knowledge a bout the 
normal practices and customs of the criminal elements of 
the city. They also knew their way around. Many Guard 
person n el were f r om t h e L os A n gel es a r ea , a n d some were i n 
law enforcement. This local knowledge probably all owed the 
Guard toavoid many pitfalls, in particular over-reaction to 
certain typical, provocative, but largely symbolic gang 
practices that could easily have elicited a burst from an 
M-16. Local knowledge also permitted the Guard to control 
its vulnerability. 

OccasionsfortheemploymentoftheU.S.militarytodeal 
with large-scale criminal violence have been few, and we all 
hope that our society can keep it that way. As Del k suggests, 
however, well-trained and stableGuard units comprised of 
citizen soldiers from the local area seem the ideal military 
un its for thi s mi ssi on, so I ong as thei r I eaders have thought 
through the unique situation they confront. 

CONCLUSIONS 

As the chapters in this book show, combat of any kind in 
an urban envi ronment isvery difficult. A skilled, reasonably 
well armed, adversary with a few thousand good and 
committed infantry can probably impose very significant 
costs on even a very competent Western military force. 
Military operations in urban areas should thus be avoided 
to the extent possi bl e. 

Both full-scale military operations and urban 
counterinsurgency or peace enforcement are difficult 
projects, but they are very different projects and require 
different ski I Is and organization (assistance to domestic law 
enforcement agencies is even more peculiar). Good regular 
military units can betrained up for full-scale urban warfare 
in several weeks. They may not possess exactly the right 
equipment mix, but combined arms teams, more or less 
appropriate to the task at hand, can probably be formed out 
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of available assets. Mission orders can be simple, and units 
accustomed to using plenty of fi repower to solve battlefield 
problems can continue to do so. That said, a strong 
adversary in a big city can probably impose very serious 
costs on this kind of force. The United States should not 
enter into this kind of combat if any alternative presents 
itself. And it seems likely that creative minds can find such 
alternatives. 

Urban COIN and urban peace enforcement are, 
however, a very different kind of project. At any given 
moment, the tactical situation can produce typically hellish 
patterns of urban combat. The military units in this 
situation require quite a bit more training before they can 
have much hope of success in these missions. Standard 
responses such as the use of a lot of fi repower probably need 
to be avoided. David Pearson's discussion of Northern 
Ireland tells the tale. By 1976, regular British army units 
"were receiving 3 months training for a 4-month tour. "This 
is extraordinary, but it seems about right. It is obvious that 
U.S. military units designed primarily for high-intensity 
combat will not be training for their primary business 
during such a period. Moreover, skills and attitudes 
appropriate to their primary business, for all intents and 
purposes, will need to be trained out of them. This is 
patently absurd unless one is pretty sure they will not be 
needed in the short term for the primary mission that 
justifies their high cost to the taxpayer. 

Instead, the appropriate technical answer is to organize 
and train standing units for these types of missions. Such 
units have to be accustomed toempl oyi ng I i mi ted fi repower. 
They need to be trained to fight accordingly. They will 
require more conventional infantry than one would expect 
to find in heavy units. They need extra training and 
indoctrination on relations with local populations, relations 
with civilian institutions, and relations with the news 
media. Intelligence units need to gather a very different 
type of intelligence from the normal battlefield, and the 
enti reorganization needs to be involved in that effort. Units 
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need to operate in a dispersed fashion; NCOs will have ever 
greater responsibilities, including quasi-diplomatic 
responsibilities. In the event that the United States finds 
itself in a situation where it must commit these specialized 
troops to high-intensity warfare, then they must be 
reoriented to that mission with a brief retraining program, 
not the reverse. The U .S. Army seems to be organizi ng such 
forces with the new interim brigade combat teams. The 
notion of permanent, dedicated forces for the kinds of 
interventions associated with peace enforcement is so 
politically controversial that the Army has rhetorically 
attached these units to its larger project of transforming the 
entire Army to a more strategically mobile force for 
high-intensity warfare. But that transition lies well intothe 
future, and the structure, training, and armament of the 
interim brigades suggests peace enforcement missions . 4 

STRATEGIC RATIONALE 

As noted at the outset of this chapter, the strategic 
rationaleforturningtheU.S. military to a new emphasis on 
military operations in urban terrain, especially peace 
enforcement operations, has not been fully developed. 
Though it is certainly consistent with the diffuse notion of 
shaping the international environment, the strategic 
priority that intervention in civil conflicts should enjoy in 
U.S. defense planning is far from clear. The military's 
interest in these issues seems driven more by the fact that 
the U ni ted States has donethese ki nds of mi ssi ons, al bei t on 
a small scale, over the last decade, than by any firm 
guidance to prepare for them on a large scale in the future. 
Full-scale urban combat is very costly in terms of lives lost 
under the best of circumstances. Yet the United States 
would pay those costs to achieve important intermediate or 
ultimate objectives. 

Peace enforcement is also costly. The occasional combat 
that can arise in urban peace enforcement, or the frequent 
but small-scale combat that can arise in urban 
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counterinsurgency, can cause short sharp spikes in U.S. 
casualties. These may be organizationally sustainable, but 
it is not cl ear that they are politically sustainable. Standing 
regular units, appropriately equipped, structured, and 
permanently ready for these complex missions are costly. 
The retraining of heavy units, though clearly doable, is also 
costl y. G i ven t he scarci ty of defense resources, the P entagon 
needs to be very explicit about why it is building these 
forces. 

Finally, it is critically important to retain the analytic 
distinction between full-scale urban combat and urban 
peace enforcement, or counterinsurgency. Blurring of these 
distinctions may lead to some very tragic errors of 
under-reaction or over-reaction. The new interim brigades 
list urban warfare as one of their key missions. But it is 
patently obvious that they are under-equipped for 
hi gh-i ntensi ty, fu I l-scal e urban combat. Thi s i s appropr i ate, 
given what I believe to be their real mission. Political 
decisionmakers and senior commanders must understand 
the actual limitations of these units. Similarly, those who 
argue that any competent professional unit can do peace 
enforcement, whilecorrect, needtofinish the sentence: ". . . 
with significant additional training, and at considerable 
cost to preparedness for their primary mission." 

The U.S. military's current interest in urban military 
operations is understandable. This interest will produce a 
better understanding of the problem and, ultimately, units 
better trained for combat in urban environments. But when 
progress reports are made to Pentagon bureaucrats, 
congressmen, and senators, great care must be taken to 
remind them that urban operations of any kind are 
unusually difficult, complex, and risky. 

ENDNOTES -CHAPTER 11 

1 1 speak in general terms on this matter, beause there are no hard and fast 
rules. Actual gaphsciepicti ng the prcbabil ity that a unit would "break, "depend ngon 
casualty rate once appeared in army war gaming manuals See for example 
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Headquarters, Department of the Arrry, 'Maneuver Ccntrd," Field Manual 
105-5, December 1973, pp. D16-D20, which has probability curves for entire 
divisions, and which weremeanttobeemplqyed in assessingtheresults cf war games 
See also J ames G. Taylcr, Force-on-Force Attrition Modelling, Military 
Operations Research SoaetyJ anuary 1980, pp. 63-69: . . most military planners in 
theU nited States assumethat a g'ounckmnbat unit wi 1 1 break off an engagement and 
try to disengage from the enemy when it has suffered a catain percentage of 
casualties (eg, 30 percent casualties for a company-sized unit in the attack and 50 
percent i n the defense" pp. 6364). 

2. For a similar categorization, see Daryl G. Press, 'Urban Warfare Options, 
Problems, and the Future" Conference Summary, M IT Security Studies Progam, 
J anuary 1999. Press divides the operations into 'Pdiang Raids, and Sustained 
U rban Combat."Hepro/idesa useful first order "strategic"analysisafthedifficultyaf 
each typecf mission, and poesiblealternative ways of achia/ing goals whileavdding 
actual urban fitting 

3. Handbook for J oint Urban Operations, Washington, DC: J oint Staff, 
M ay 17, 2000. This is a very useful and ccmprehensivedisoussicn, but its a/erarchi ng 
contort is not full-scale urban warfare For ©ample Lieutenant General C. W. 
Fulford, Director of thej ant Staff, introduces the document by noting that 'joint 
urban operations invdve a variety of unique operational considerations such as 
ortensive man-made construction, large noncombatant populations, and complex 
soadogcal, political, economic and cultural interaction within those populations" 
This does not sound much like the Battie of Hue The rest cf the document is 
dominated by discussions cf the ''complex'' inta'adtions. 

4. See Scott Gourle/, 'US Army Rdines Urban Combat Training" J ane's 
Defence Weekly, Vd. 34, Na 21, November 22, 2000, pp. 27-28. 
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